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A RUSSIAN PRIEST. By noranenko. 


From the Athenzum, July 11th, 1891.—‘‘ M. Milyoukov, in his article on Russian 
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Mr. Gaussen, which forms the new volume of ‘The Pseudonym Library,’ and is 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, at all Booksellers’. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE 


RIGHT HON, W.E. GLADSTONE, MP. | 


By G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


Being the New Volume in “ The Queen’s Prime Ministers.” 4 


Crown 8yo, cloth, with new Photogravure Portrait. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


WORLD.—‘‘ Written in the manly and independent spirit which we should 
expect in one of his lineage......An honest book.” 

SPEAKER.—The most attractive and authoritative history of the i 
whom it deals that has yet been given to the world.’’ ?, a a 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Russell has done his work with sound judgment 
-_ in excellent taste......A worthy offering at the shrine of patriotism and 

enius, 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A singularly vivid and complete picture of 
of the most striking figures of the Victorian era. Mr. Hasselt has done peng 
thing to enable the English people, even where they differ most from Mr, Glat- 
stone’s policy, to understand him better, and therefore to respect and admire 
him more.” ' 

_ DAILY GRAPHIC.—“Mr. Russell has succeeded in producing within the 
limits of a comparatively brief sketch an eminently readable epitome of the great 
statesman’s career.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* A small work devoted to so large a subj 
must be, to be worth anything, a marvel of condensation. We Sud nich Sen 
in Mr. Russell's contribution to the ‘Queen’s Prime Ministers’ Series. There 
are none of the weary commonplaces of contemporary biography within its 
covers; it is at once well informed, concise, and judicious.” 


&., &.,  &, 


*,* A Large-Paper Edition of “The Queen’s Prime Ministers’ Series,” stri 
limited to 250 Copies for England and America, printed on heatepnde co 
bound in half-parchment, with gilt top, each copy numbered, price £4 4s, net the 
set. No volumes sold separately. Full Prospectus on application, 
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of AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. As seen by Robert WALLACE, F.L.S. 
F.R.S.(Edin.), Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the University 

of Edinburgh, Author of ‘India in 1887,” ‘‘Farm Live-Stock of Great 
Britain,” &c. With 8 Maps, 80 Full-Page Plates, and 20 Text Illustrations, g 
demy 8vo, cloth, £1 1s, net. a 
TIMES.—“ A very complete and very instructive account of the agricultural 4 
methods and appliances in use throughout the principal Australasian Culonies.”’ 
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DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA 
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3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. A 


** An admirable story.”—Athenzum. 

“Its interest never flags. There is much delicious humour.’—Scotsman, 

“Tt is soothing and invigorating to turn to Mr. William Black’s deli 
a wandering for a time through the leagues of dreary pat Die: oa | 
ess gifted writers......A brisk and picturesque story.””—Daily Telegraph. 


CHESAR’S COLUMN: a Story of the Twen- 


tieth Century. By Ianatius DoNNELLY, Author of ‘* Ragnarok,” ** A is,”” 
&c. Authorised Library Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. tit 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery Mac- 


ALPINE, 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
** An extremely interesting and well-written story.’’—Scotsman, 


A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love and 


Mystery. By G. A, Henry, Author of ‘‘ The Curse of Carne’s Hold,” “ 
Plague-Ship,’’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. ne - 
‘* It may be read once with pleasure and interest, and even among fairl 
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The GENTLEMAN DIGGER: a Study of 


Society at Johannesburg. By Anna, Comtesse de Brimont. Crown 8vo 4 
cloth, 63, ’ a 
‘* This is a very sensational, graphic, and too true account of life i ' 
City......1¢ is really a remarkable work.” —Life. ee 


WEDNESDAY’S CHILD. By Miriam Alan. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


The UPPER TEN : a Story of the Very Best 
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BOOKS. 


— 
A YEAR OF A LIFE.* 

Count Hisner, ina short preface, informs his readers that 
the present volume is not to be considered under the head of 
“ Memoirs ”—that is to say, of recollections of what happened 
more than forty years ago—but that it is simply the repro- 
duction of a diary, kept at the ‘time, and for the most part 
faithfully written day by day,—a fact that adds considerably 
to the historical value of its contents, and not a little to their 
literary value, for no memoirs written after a long interval could 
have the freshness and actuality of these daily records of events 
andimpressions. Certainly the year of his life that the author 
recalls was worth commemorating. Between the months of 
March in 1848, and the same month in 1849, he was 
witness of two revolutions, in both of which he was 
called upon to play a prominent part,—that of Milan from 
the Austrian ruler; and that of Vienna itself, when its dis- 
contented citizens made common cause with the Hungarian 
Nationalists, then in arms against the Austrian Govern- 
ment. His appreciation of the condition of affairs that 
led to these events, and of the political changes that they 
brought about, although coloured to a certain extent by his 
own character as an Austrian official, and his devoted loyalty 
to the House of Hapsburg, seems on the whole to be very fair 
und impartial. If he fails to do full justice to the Italian 
side of the question in the Italians’ struggles for independence, 
he at least shows an abundant sympathy with the character 
and aspirations of the people. So, too, in the case of the revolt 
of Vienna, his account of the wretched days of October, 1848, 
is quite untinged with bitterness, and however much the 
wanton folly of the rebels and the supine cowardice of the 
citizens themselves must have roused his indignation, he is 
able to write calmly and dispassionately and without any of 
the exaggeration of anger. 

Count Hiibner, who has since that time filled the posts of 
Austrian Ambassador at Paris and at Rome, was then in the 
diplomatic service, and a protégé of the all-powerful Prince 
Metternich. It was to the latter that he owed his first im- 
portant mission, that of Special Envoy to the Italian Courts, 
with residence at Milan. His instructions were to inspire the 
different Governments with the idea of the necessity of holding 
in check the revolutionary movement that was so visibly grow- 
ing in their dominions, and to promise them the intervention of 
Austria should they find the forces at their disposal insufficient 
to maintain order. Unfortunately, as Count Hiibner had 
good reason to believe even before his actual departure from 
Vienna, the mission was predestined to be barren of results, 
and the promises that he was authorised to make impossible 
of fulfilment. Already the revolutionary movement in France 
and the discontent in Austria had so shaken the position of 
Metternich that his fall from power was almost a certainty ; 
and as regarded a military intervention in the affair of 
Northern Italy, the Marshal Radetzky had already declared 
his position there to be precarious, and had applied for rein- 
forcements in vain. For the veteran Marshal, then in his 
eightieth year, and for the gallant way in which he finally 
extricated himself from his difficult position, the author is 
full of admiration. He gives a most amusing account of a 
dinner in Milan, at which he sat between the Marshal and 
another octogenarian, the General Wallmoden. “Look at 
him,” whispered the General. ‘‘See how his hand shakes. 
Cest qu’il se fait vieux.” And that said, the General 
promptly fell asleep. Then came the turn of the Mar- 
shal :—“ Regardez, me dit-il, en clignant de Veil. II fait 
encore le galant prés du beau sexe, et il ronfle en plein 
diner.’ What Count Hiibner had feared came swiftly to pass. 
Hardly had-the Austrian Government time to withdraw their 
Viceroy, an Austrian Archduke, to Verona, before the storm 
burst, and Milan was in open insurrection. Radetzky 
promptly fell back upon Verona and the quadrilateral of 
fortified towns, where he was destined to hold his own against 





* Une Année de ma Vie, Parle Comte de Hiibner. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 











very heavy odds until his successful sortie in July. The 
handful of troops that had been left in Milan followed him, 
after some five days of desultory fighting; and Hiibner, to- 
gether with some other officials, found themselves seized as 
hostages, an unpleasant position which they oceupied for 
more than three months. He had good reason to remember 
the five days that were spent in hostilities. The house in 
which he had taken refuge—or rather, into which he had 
bravely ventured for the protection of one of its inmates, the 
wife of an official whose husband had deserted her—faced the 
Viceroy’s palace, and was the chief object of the fusillade that 
was kept up by the troops, who were still stationed there, in 
order to dislodge the revolutionists who occupied the roof of 
the house itself. However, the author managed to escape the 
chance-bullets of both friends and foes, and at the end of five 
days was able to make good his retreat from his perilous 
position, and restore his companion safely to the arms of her 
courageous husband. Seized as a hostage kLimself, he was 
sent by the authorities of Milan to negotiate an exchange of 
hostages with Marshal Radetzky; but his journey came toa 
sudden and unpleasant ending at Brescia. Owing to the 
stupidity and weakness of his escort, he fell into the hands of 
the mob of that town, who began by refusing to allow him to 
proceed, then dragged him from pillar to post with threats and 
revilings, and finally clamoured for his instant execution. 
Thanks to one or two friends in the crowd, and the timely 
arrival of some soldiers, he was saved from being torn to 
pieces. The vivid account that he gives of his sensations as 
a prey in the clutch of that cruel and insensate monster, a 
revolutionary rabble, is really worth reading. His three 
months’ imprisonment at Milan as a hostage, in the house 
of an amiable couple whom he calls Baucis and Philemon— 
evidently he regarded their guest as an Olympian deity— 
passed calmly and monotonously enough. 


July saw him set at liberty and returning to Vienna. The 
state of affairs in the capital was rapidly drifting from bad 
to worse. The Government, by force of continual concessions 
to the party of movement and the clamour of the students, 
had reduced itself to a really pitiable state of weakness and 
vacillation. In the field there were Generals enough—the 
Marshal Radetzky, Prince Windischgraetz, and Jellacié, the 
Ban of Hungary, were all strong, resolute, and able soldiers, 
who could thoroughly be depended on—but at the head of 
affairs not a single statesman who was really capable of 
holding the helm. According to Count Hiibner, the idea of 
Prince Felix of Schwartzenberg as the only man who could 
save the situation, at once occurred to him, and it was owing 
to a letter from himself that the Prince returned to Vienna. 
Felix Schwartzenberg is evidently the author’s hero par excel- 
lence ; during the troubled months that ensued, he attached 
himself as a kind of dme damnée to that statesman, working 
with him day and night as counsellor, confidant, and secretary, 
and perfectly content to remain himself in the shade. On 
October 6th, the ill-fated revolution broke out; before the 
end of the month, Vienna was at the mercy of the Revo- 
lutionists, and shelled and recaptured by the Imperial 
troops under Windischgraetz. The author’s record of those 
days is of the highest interest. Even in his description of the 
leaders of the insurrection, Blum and Messenhauser, he 
brings to bear upon their characters the same cooi and 
temperate consideration which distinguishes all his work. 
But the most delightful sketch of all is that of the Baron 
Krauss, then Minister of Finance, who, by an extraordinary 
policy of temporising and even of co-operation with the rebels, 
contrived to remain at his post and save from pillage the 
Imperial Treasury. In order to keep them in a good temper, 
he actually supplied the revolutionary forces with small sums 
of money from the Imperial funds. “ After all,” he explained, 
“the poor fellows are easily satisfied, and the little that they 
get is spent in the canteen, and not onammunition.” By dint 
of deliberate treason, he stuck to his post single-handed; his 
life was not worth five minutes’ purchase, and he knew it well; 
he was no hero, but he certainly was of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made. “Do you know, Baron,” said Windisch- 
graetz furiously, when the unfortunate Minister appeared 
before him as an emissary of the rebels, “ that if I did my duty, 
T should keep you hereasa prisoner?” ‘ Youcould not do me 
a greater service,” replied the poor Baron ruefully, who was 
nevertheless allowed to return to his place of torment. Count 
Hiibner rather unkindly suggests that “ce Daniel moderne se 
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complait dans sa fosse aux lions.” The recapture of Vienna, the 
abdication of the Emperor Ferdinand in favour of his nephew 
Francis Joseph, and the reconstitution of the Empire at the 
hands of Schwartzenberg, are all fully described by the author, 
who had the best of opportunities for watching and judging 
the work that was done. It is clear that the changes pro- 
jected by Prince Schwartzenberg met with but a moderate 
approval on his part. He was very little in sympathy with the 
liberal ideas of Count Francis Stadion, who represented the 
party of progress and was the moving spirit in the new 
Ministry, and far more inclined to view the situation with 
the same eyes as Prince Windischgraetz, an aristocrat of the 
old régime. Nevertheless, he worked faithfully in his 
chief’s interests to reconcile both parties, and received his 
reward in the shape of a special mission to Paris. The 
account of the most eventful year of his life, which 
Count Hiibner now publishes after so long an interval, 
loses perhaps a little of its interest by reason of the 
distance of the events that he records; but for all 
that, it is well worth reading. -The glimpse of Austrian 
society is of course rather a bird’s-eye view, such a view as a 
man obtains from high places, but it seems to be given very 
honestly and without prejudice; while the portraits of the 
chief actors in one of the most important scenes of Austrian 
history are singularly lifelike and convincing, Apart from 
such considerations, moreover, the author’s clear and simple 
style, undoubted gift of forcible writing, and genuine sense of 
humour, will be sufficient to make his book pleasant reading 
for its own sake. 





THE LAKE-DWELLINGS OF EUROPE.* 
Ir was a laborious task to gather into one volume a general 
account of the Lake-Dwellings of Europe; and the collection 
of so much material has not left Mr. Munro scope for any 
elaborate examination of the facts. The book demonstrates 
clearly enough the futility of one thing, the attempt to sub- 
divide the Stone Age into three periods. There are, as Mr. 
Munro justly observes, no facts to justify such a classification. 
To split up what is conveniently known as the Stone Age into 
three portions founded on subtle distinctions of form and 
ornamentation, to describe them as well-marked periods, is 
both useless and unnecessary. It is superimposing an artistic 
distinction on a division founded entirely on the physical nature 
of the materials; and to do so is to assume a knowledge of 
the lake-dwellers which even the most profound archeologist 
does not possess. We may talk of the Early Stone Age and 
the Later Stone Age, which may be conveniently called the 
“Transition” period, when the knowledge of metal sprang up ; 
and the difference between them is great, for they are separated 
by a comparatively vast interval of time; it is as the difference, 
roughly speaking, between imperfection and perfection; but 
so gradual is the development, that more than a broad and 
general distinction cannot be adopted. It is surprising that 
the overlapping of ill-defined stages of progress has not warned 
archwologists of the uselessness of these hypothetical periods. 
We must remember, too, as Mr. Munro points out, that there 
is not much evidence as to how long the lake-dwellers existed 
in the “pure” Stone Age. The pile-structures associated with 
that age are confined to the neighbourhood of the Alps, the 
lakes of Lombardy, Laibach, Bavaria, Switzerland, and Savoy, 
Lake Bourget excepted. The supposition is, that the Neolithic 
tribes, entering Europe by the Danube, reached the Alps, from 
the Alps they spread in all directions, some to found the 
terremare of Italy, others north-west, to become in future 
ages a puzzle and a subject of controversy. “Those following 
the Drave and the Save entered Styria, where they established 
themselves at Laibach. From there they crossed to the Po 
Valley, where they founded not only the pile-villages, but the 
terremare. The Danubian wanderers, reaching Lake Con- 
stance, spread over Switzerland to Lake Neuchatel, thence to 
Morges, Geneva, Annecy, and Bourget.” The terremare are 
considered to be later than most of the lake-dwellings, but 
some of these, again, are later than the terremare. The great 
lakes, however, were densely populated, and while some would 
wander, others of a more homely nature would build new 
villages close at hand. Nothing, indeed, proves more clearly 
the long duration of these settlements than the mingling of 
materials, the inextricable confusion of implements, clumsy 
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and finished, their discovered sites reveal. And here comes 
in another controversial point: Was there a Copper Age? 
Such an Age, if it existed, must be included in the 
passing of the Stone into the Bronze Age, the “ Transi- 
tion” period. Mr. Munro, to elucidate this problem, has 
given a list of the copper and bronze implements found in 
seven stations—Polada, Laibach, Mondsee, Robenhausen, 
Locras, Vinelz, and St. Blaise—which came to an end 
before the full development of the Bronze Age (le Bel Age du 
Bronze), but whose inhabitants were beginning to learn the 
advantages of metal. On the whole, there is a slight pre- 
ponderance of copper. At all these stations, except Vinelz, 
which had copper only, bronze objects were associated with 
those of copper. Polada, on the other hand, has yielded only 
a few bronze objects, resembling in this respect two other 
stations, Ober-Meilen and Roseaux, which have bronze and 
stone, but no copper, yet evidently belong to the earliest 
“Transition” period. If there was a Copper Age, it follows 
that Vinelz was earlier than the other six; but its industrial 
remains, its cloth, its pottery, and the elegance of its imple- 
ments would appear to place it on a level with some stations 
of the Bronze Age. Mr. Munro says we are not to infer that 
stations like this and Robenhausen, which is famous for its 
industrial remains, were not existing in the Bronze Age. 
Locras, possessing much the same kind of industrial remains, 
has copper implements and a bronze sword and dagger, 
he says, though we see he counts as Locras two stations,— 
one of which produced only a copper celt; the other, sepa- 
rated by only a few paces, belonged to the “Transition” 
period, having both copper and bronze objects. Mr. Munro 
thinks the true explanation to be the importation of bronze 
objects, and the consequent discovery of the reduction of the 
metal from the ore, and the subsequent discovery of the alloy. 
It is extremely probable that the bronze implements were im- 
ported, but that the lake-dwellers went through the evolu- 
tionary process described by Mr. Munro, is an open question. 
No doubt, as he says, the first bronze implements were of a 
warlike nature. The Copper Age may have existed—certainly 
it cannot have existed long—but in some localities copper 
objects may have been produced, the secret of the alloy being 
jealously kept until it was no longer a secret, and the fate 
which would probably overtake the copper implements can 
be easily imagined. These comparisons of the numerous 
lake-villages are apt to be misleading, not only from the 
mixing of remains which at once upsets all generalisations, 
but because we can never know how much the physical 
geography of the day, and other circumstances, such as 
isolation, affected the lake-villagers. Some were compelled by 
the rapid growth of peat to desert their homes; others under 
different circumstances, becoming great fishermen, might pre- 
serve old-fashioned methods, as fishermen are wont to do, as 
long as they were adequate to their wants. 


The lake-dwellings of these islands are interesting not only 
from the peculiar skill in ornamentation possessed by the 
Trish, but from the striking evidence of the use which the 
Celtic dwellers found in pile-villages, or fascine structures 
(these being less likely to sink in the soft bottom), for the 
purposes of retreat. The Swiss lake-dwellers adopted their 
island-homes from the sense of security it gave against feuds 
and the attacks of wild beasts, and as a protection against the 
continually arriving rear-guard of the long march from 
Asia. As their civilisation advanced, so did the necessity 
of building the villages further from the shores. Many 
of these stations came to an abrupt end, were burnt, 
either by invaders or by the owners themselves perhaps : 
we cannot now fathom their reasons, which were doubt- 
less good, for doing so. Most of the Irish crannogs were 
founded, Mr. Munro declares, in the Iron Age, and “at 
least, as far posterior to Roman Civilisation as that of the 
Swiss Pfahlbauten were anterior to it.” This is a sweeping 
statement. It is supported, however, by the nature of the 
remains in Irish crannogs, especially by the exquisite finish 
given to artistic decorations, which it is somewhat difficult to 
believe could be obtained by any but the tempered edge of 
iron tools. That bronze and horn were constantly in use, 
seems to prove, indeed, that the artistic sense of the people 
recognised the decorative possibilities of these materials, not 
that they knew no others; and iron, for all we know, may have 
been difficult to obtain. The crannogs may not have been a 


| favourite method of homesteading with the Irish, for the 
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simple reason that the treacherous nature of the lake-bottoms 
made the building of them a tedious task, and the labour 
must always have been severe. Probably they were, 
many of them, built and not occupied till their owners were 
driven to the water. We do not say that they were not lived 
in, for they furnished most convenient retreats after a hunting 
or a raiding expedition. Mr. Munro raises an interesting 
question as to whether the gangways that connected the 
crannogs with the lake-shore were under water. As far as 
can be judged, they all seem to have been submerged, and one 
in the Black Loch of Sanquhar, being a zigzag, as he says, 
could only be waded by those acquainted with the plan of con- 
struction. Traps for the stranger were easy to arrange, as a 
famous incident early in English history will remind us. 

On the hypothesis that the Celts were responsible for British 
lake-dwellings, and learnt the system from the Swiss pile- 
drivers, we ought to find more traces of foreign invasion in 
the Swiss pile-villages. Most of them show no traces of such 
invasion or occupation. For the Celts to have become imbued 
with this manner of living, they must have tried it for some 
time, otherwise the crannogs, as some suppose, would appear 
to be the result of another cause, and other circumstances. 
The Celts who invaded the lake-dwellings of Switzerland 
never returned. The great spread and universality of the 
Bronze Age render it not unlikely that most of the lake- 
villages, even in outlying parts, were constructed in it. But 
if we are to compare the outside of the fringe with the civili- 
sation of the centre, one might be in the Age of Bronze, the 
other in the Age of Iron. 

A controversial war still wages round the terremare of the 
valley of the Po. These are now covered with mud, and were 
always subject to floods, being built on land and protected by 
dykes of earth and piles. The peculiar stratification of their 
relics, assorted by water, led Chierici to suppose that the 
inhabitants built their huts over an artificial pond, kept 
liquid by running water. Three successive sets of piles, one 
above the other, have been found in some of them, hence the 
idea of water at the higher levels was deemed absurd by some. 
Successive floods may, however, have compelled the terre- 
maricoli to raise their structures in proportion as the outside 
level rose. The terremare were founded and flourished in the 
Bronze Age, for few remains of even the “ Transition ” period 
have been discovered in them. Most of them lie to the south 
of the Po. One station on the north side has relics of the 
Stone Age, in the direction, indeed, whence the Jeft branch of 
the Neolithic tribes, according to Mr. Munro, came. While 
most of the terremare were later than the lake-villages, Lake 
Garda has furnished relics of a nature that point to a yet 
later occupation. Were these the remnants of those terre- 
maricoli driven from the valley of the Po, or some un- 
molested descendants of early settlers? They did not survive 
long, both terremare and lake-villages ending abruptly about 
the culmination of the Bronze Age. 


The points which The Lake-Dwellings of Europe raise are 
many of them of absorbing and tantalising interest. The 
author has not been able to go into detail, or to work out a 
hypothesis of his own, owing to the conditions of the task and 
its magnitude; but he has made suggestions, and we have 
to thank him for compressing lacustrine research into a 
reasonable and well-illustrated volume. 





THREE VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 


THERE is no lack of material in the subject which Mr, 
Lewis Morris has chosen for his latest effort. The Acta 
Sanctorum furnish it in an abundance that is only too copious ; 
and though there is much that is grotesque, and something 
that we might even call revolting amongst it, there are also 
many noble and beautiful themes on which the highest gifts 
of the poet may be worthily exercised. And when we also 
add the stories of those uncanonised saints who have adorned 
Churches that do not claim the right of conferring spiritual 
degrees, the subject seems to assume proportions that 
transcend all mortal powers. Something of this impression is 
left on us after a perusal, not by any means unsympathetic, 
of Mr. Morris’s volume. On some of his earlier work we have 
bestowed no stinted praise; but we cannot help thinking that 





* (1.) A Vision of Saints. By Lewis Morris. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 1890.——(2.) A Heretic, and other Poems. By Walter C. Smith. Glas- 
gow: James MacLehose and Co. 1891.——(3.) Poems, Ballads, and Bucolics. By 
H. D, Rawnsley, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 1890, 








the task of giving to the world a new Paradiso, in which even 
the genius of Dante did not attain its chief success, has proved 
too hard for him. His plan is defective; the figures are not 
properly grouped. Even at the risk of seeming to imitate the 
“Circles” of the great Florentine’s poem, some arrangement 
should have been attempted. As it is, the “ Vision” is a 
succession of legends or stories versified with more or less 
skill, with occasional interpositions of the poet in the 
character of a dramatic chorus. But some of the separate 
pictures are fine. The earlier part of “S. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary” is particularly good; the conclusion is less satisfactory. 
After all, Conrad the priest probably only gives expression to 
the ascetic aspirations of the widowed Queen. The problem 
of this strange life is perhaps too perplexed a theme for art. 
“§S. Francis of Assisi” is a fine poem throughout. One of the 
most loveable characteristics of the saint is admirably given, 
—his love for the lower orders of creation :— 


« Likewise, because for faithful souls the lot 
Of God’s dumb creatures presses with a weight 
Of wonder whence they come, and for what end, 
These humble helpers of our race, to whom 
Their master is as God, or how the doom 
Of nothingness at last awaits their good 
And honourable service; and because, 
Loving his Lord, he loved all creatures too 
His hand had fashioned ; worm and creeping thing: 
Upon his path he crushed not, but would set 
In safety ; and the joyous sqngs of birds, 
The soaring lark, the passionate nightingale, 
He knew for hymns of praise, and oft would join 
His jubilant voice with theirs. Around his feet, 
As in the fields he walked, the innocent lambs 
Would gambol, and the timid fur-clad things 
Nestled within his bosom, fearing not 
His gentle hand. But most of all the birds 
He loved, the swift-winged messengers who pass 
*Twixt earth and Heaven, and seem as if they bear 
A double nature, close in brotherhood 
With all he loved; and when he heard their song, 
Pierced through with joy and utter thankfulness, 
He with alternate praise would join with them, 

_ And once, with soaring antiphons at eve, 
Vied with a nightingale, till the brief night 
Was well-nigh spent, and he could sing no more, 
Since his voice failed him. And he bade the blithe 
Cicale chirping in the acacia thus, 
‘ Sing, sisters; praise the Lord ;’ and hearing him, 
They shrilled their answering song, and he was glad.” 


“Elizabeth Fry” is occasionally prosaic in treatment, but is 
not unworthy of its noble subject. Indeed, it seems difficult 
for Mr. Morris to sustain his narrative at the proper level of 
dignity. The defect is particularly visible in “Henry 
Martyn.” Indeed, he makes, we think, his highest point in 
what may be called the epilogue, wherein, having told his 
stories of the Saints, he sums up, so to speak, the whole 
matter. The very finest passage, both in thought and versifi- 
cation, of the whole volume we take to be the following :— 


“He who spends 
Lone vigils with the stars notes on night’s face 
Some ghostly, scarce-suspected vapour gleam, 
And turns his optic-glass to it; and, lo! 
A mist of suns! wherefrom the sensitive <lisc 
Fixes the rays, first scattered, then more dense 
With longer time, star after hidden star 
Stealing from out the unimagined void 
And twinkling into light, till on its face 
Those dark unplumbed abysses show no speck 
Of vacant gloom, a white and shining wall 
Of glomerated worlds, broad as the bound 
Which feeble fancy, yearning for an end, 
Builds round the verge of Space. So that bright throng 
Grew denser as I gazed, till Heaven was full 
Of the white cloud of witnesses, who still, 
As always since the worlds and Time began, 
Stand round the throne of God.” 
We have noted a few passages where revision is wanted. In 
“SS. Perpetua and Felicitas,” we read how Perpetua became 
a Christian, and then— 
‘her young brother, 
Like her, believed, and so in piety 
They lived, till came an overwhelming wave 
Of bloodshed once again, and they denounced 
The faithful pair, and first Perpetua.” 
Who are the “they ”? 
In “S. Cecilia,” the comparison of her purity to the sterile 
cold and brightness of mountain heights seems out of place :— 
“No earthly love 
Might touch her pure pale soul, which always viewed, 
Lit only by the frosty moon of faith, 
The cold clear peaks of soaring duty pierce 
The still blue vault of heaven, as soar the snows 
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Of lifeless Alp on Alp, where comes no herb 
Nor blade of green, but all the icy world 
Dreams wrapt in robes of sterile purity.” 

Mr. Walter Smith’s volume is interesting, as all his work is, 
but we can scarcely accord it the title of poetry. The author 
thinks much on many questions of the day, chiefly questions 
theological, and chooses to put his conclusions, or, if that word 
has too dogmatic a sound, his suggestions, into verse ; but 
what he writes has scarcely the poetical form. “The Heretic” 
is the life-story of a man who struggles into a broader view of 
Christian truth, and is denounced for his “ unsoundness in the 
faith” by an old friend, who has been content to spend his 
days among books rather than men. The contrast between 
the two men, the narrowing of one spirit, the broadening 
growth of the other, are powerfully described. Powerful, 
again, is “Ruggles, the Salvationist.” He is a militant 
atheist, who turns to his own way of thinking the girl whom 
he loves, and then is shocked to hear her echoing what he has 
taught her, and to see her dying without the hope of which he 
had himself robbed her :— 

“O God! what horror fell on me! 
What anguish of a heart still aching, 
Hidden by day that none might see, 
But when the night came, like to breaking ! 
I knew what Hell was then, all night 
As I lay sleepless, moaning, sighing, 
And could not wish to dwell in light, 
If she were in the darkness lying. 
And in that passion of grief I felt 
What shallow thoughts I had been airing, 
Seeing them now like snowflakes melt 
In depths of infinite despairing.” 
Beyond question this has force, but it is scarcely poetry. 
“Herr Professor Kupper-Nickel” is a very clever burlesque 
of evolutionary materialism, but it is still more remote from 
the standard at which all verse should aim. “ What Pilate 
Thought of It” is a piece that one might have read without 
any feeling of incongruity among Robert Browning’s Men and 
Women; but even Browning was scarcely so careless as Mr. 
Walter Smith is in the following :— 
“ Speak well of me, 
My Lucius, to Sylvia and Nerissa, 
What time you sup in the old tavern by 
The Pincian, and the wine and mirth are free. 
Cesar will hardly trouble himself about 
This prophet’s death, since it has pleased the Jews, 
But you might say a good word for him truly, 
And strike that old rogue, Annas. A good deed! 
O that I could but squeeze from these hard Jews 
Some certain talents, and get back to Rome! 
But they have sucked me rather, leaving only 
The dry rind o’ the orange. Fare thee well!” 
Yet form is not beyond his reach, as we may see from this 
musical melancholy of “ Orwell : ”— 
*T stand on the shore of the lake, 
Where the small wave ripples and frets; 
O the land has its weeds, and the lake has its reeds, 
And the heart has its vain regrets. 
Hark ! how the skylarks sing, 
Far up about God’s own feet, 
And the click of the loom is in each little room, 
Of the long, bare village'street. 
Yonder the old home stands, 
With the little grey kirk behind ; 
There are children at play on the sunny brae, 
And their shouts come down the wind, 
With the smell of the old sweet flowers 
We planted there long ago; 
And the red-moss rose still buds and blows 
By the door, where it used to grow. 
All of it still unchanged, 
Yet all so changed to me; 
For love then was sweet, and its bliss complete, 
And there was no cloud to see. 
But the light is quenched and gone 
That brightened the place of yore, 
And all the suns and the shining ones 
Shall bring back that light nevermore. 
Ah me! for the shore and the lake 
Where the small wave ripples and frets ! 
The land has its weeds, and the lake has its reeds, 
And the heart has its vain regrets.” 


There is much in Mr. Rawnsley’s volume that may be read 
with pleasure. One function which he has elected to discharge is 
to perform the office of the vates sacer for deeds of courage that 
might otherwise miss their meed of fame. He does it with 
feeling and eloquence, and yet he does not altogether hit the 





mark. Let any one read, first “ Catherine Watson,” which is 
one of the best of these ballads, and then the fisherman’s 
narrative—Catherine Watson was a brave girl who died in 
saving some boys that had got out of their depths—and we 
will warrant that the plain prose will bring the tears to his 
eyes as the verse could not do. Many of the poems are in the 
Mid-Lincolnshire dialect, and these are, for the most part, 
very good. We do not pretend to judge, it must be understood, 
of their dialectical correctness. Humorous they certainly 
are, and sometimes grimly tragical. Witness the following :— 


“Eh, luvvy! them toimes is chaiinged—theer’s nivver no gibbets 
now! 
Ican mind at Saucetripp Cross the last as they hing’d i’ the 
chaiiins, 
And his poor owd feyther an’ all as wur forced to foller the plow 
LP rae fieilds cloiis by, and the craws a-pickin’ his oin son’s 
raiiins !” 


Perhaps the best is “New-Fangledy Waiiys,” a dialogue 
between an “ Old-Style Lincolnshire Farmer” and his wife. 
Here is a specimen of their views about ecclesiastical matters :— 


“ She.—And sarvice beii altered quite, 
Wi’ his dancin’ hither and thither, 
And kneelin’ fur Litany theer, 
And the Lessons aback ov a bird! 
I’m all of a sweiit and dither 
Wi’ ’is oops and ’is downs; and heiir 9— 
Hummin’ but nivver a word ! 
And boys in theer bedgowns white ! 


He.—He maiiy minch and graiice as ’e likes, 
But I howds to a pew wi’ a door ; 
It’s sa blaiimedly cowd fur one kneiis 
And neckhole, as things is now ; 
And as fur the singin’—it’s moor 
Like a fair-daiiy branglement row; 
One can’t git a noiite th’ orgin strikes, 
And the psalm ’s like a swarmin’ 0’ beis. 
When I wur a boy the clerk gaiive 
The noiite wi’ ’is pick-poipe plaiiin: 
Eh, dear! dost ’e moind that daiiy 
When he puffed and the whistle wur stuck ? 
And ‘ John,’ sed the parson, quoite graiive, 
‘ Wot’s oop ?’ an’ we ’eard ’im saiiy 
Loud howt, ‘It’s along o’ the raiiin, 
Pick-poipe weant speiik fur the muck!’ ” 


Here the clerk is quite natural, but we doubt whether his 
brother-official is quite so when he says that he does not like 
that the beasts should graze in the churchyard,— 

“ There where the flowers of men, God’s tenderest grasses, lie.” 


That sounds to us a little above the true pitch. 





THE GENESIS OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


THE absurd notion that learning and scholarship cannot 
flourish in a democratic State, and that either the favour of 
Princes, or else the aid of a Government resting solely on the 
educated classes, is necessary for the production of works 
of a historical and critical kind, is abundantly confuted by 
the books which are produced every year in America. The 
volumes which are the subject of the present review, neces- 
sarily appeal only to persons of education, and to persons of 
education who have also a taste for antiquarian investigation. 
Yet, in spite of the comparatively narrow audience to which 
it is addressed, Mr. Brown’s book has been compiled 
with as much care and diligence, and with as great a 
sumptuousness of print, paper, and illustration, as any work 
dedicated to a Pope or Emperor, and subscribed for by 
Dukes, Cardinals, and Bishops. As has been shown before 
in England, the good-will of the public encourages the 
publication of such splendid monumenta historica as The 
Genesis of the United States quite as successfully as the 
patronage of Courts and Princes. The object of the work 
before us is to give a complete view of all the documentary 
evidence now in existence which relates to the founding of that 
other England which holds the American Continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific shore. Documents which have been 
reprinted before are given in abstract, but rare tracts and 
manuscripts in toto. Mr. Brown’s work thus forms a 


‘sort of Calendar in extenso of books and papers re- 





* The Genesis of the United States. A Narrative of the Movement in England, 
1605-1616, which resulted in the Plantation of North America by Englishmen, 
disclosing the Contest between England and Spain for the Possession of the Soil 
now occupied by the United States of America; set forth through a Series of 
Historical Manuscripts now first printed, together with a Reissue of Rare Con- 
temporaneous Tracts, accompanied by Bibliographical Memoranda, Notes, and 
Brief Biographies, Collected, arranged, and edited by Alexand :r Brown, Member 
of the Virginia Historical Society and of the American Historical Association, 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society of England. With 100 Portraits, Maps, 
London: William Heinemann, 1890, 
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lating to the planting of North America by English- 
men during the period between 1605 and 1616. The matter 
in Mr. Brown’s book is arranged chronologically, and thus we 
see unrolled before us a vivid picture of one of the most 
momentous events in the history of the world. We find in 
his pages the relations of the men who sailed to the lands be- 
yond the sea, either to colonise them for themselves, or to assist 
those of their countrymen who had gone before them. We 
hear of the manifold difficulties and perils of the settlers, their 
battles with the Indians, their shipwrecks, their sufferings 
from famine and disease, and their quarrels among them- 
selves. Again, we see the excitement that reigned in England 
in regard ‘to the plantation of the English stock in a new 
soil, the eager interest of all classes and professions in the 
great adventure, and the spirit of enterprise and patriotism 
evoked thereby. One set of papers shows us the public 
enthusiasm awakened by Virginia, another exhibits the lawyers 
and statesmen busy to shape well and truly the out- 
lines of the infant Commonwealth. While the mariners 
are fitting their ships for the voyage, the Lords of the 
Council are naming the Magistrates for the new Colonies, 
and setting forth ordinances “agreeable to the laws of 
England,” by which they are to be governed. Lastly, the 
copious extracts from the State records of Spain furnished by 
Mr. Brown, enable us to see how closely and how jealously 
the King of Spain watched the expansion of England. Nota 
ship can set out for or return from the New World, not a 
broadside calling attention to the prospects of the plantation 
in Virginia can be issued, or a lottery to raise funds for the 
adventurers can be set on foot, but his Most Christian 
Majesty’s Ambassador hastens to apprise his Royal master 
of the fact, never forgetting, however, to add that the.whole 
scheme must sooner or later end in a fiasco, or degenerate 
into a mere affair of pirates. 

As an example of “ the relations” of the actual voyagers, we 
cannot do better than quote from the “ Observations gathered 
out of a Discourse of the Plantation of the Southerne Colonie 
in Virginia by the English, 1606, written by that Hon. 
Gentleman, Master George Percy.” After describing how on 
their first landing in Virginia he found “faire meddowes and 
goodly tall trees, with much fresh waters running through 
the woods as I was almost ravished at the sight thereof,” 
Percy wanders on with his adventures in an Odyssean fashion 
truly delightful. Take, for example, the following :— 

“The nineteenth day, myselfe and three or foure more walking 
into the Woods by chance wee espied a path-way like to an Irish 
pace ; wee were desirous to knowe whither it would bring us; wee 
traced along some foure miles, all the way as wee went, having 
the pleasantest Suckles, the ground all flowing over with faire 
flowers of sundry colours and kindes, as though it had beene in 
any Garden or Orchard in England. There be many Strawberries, 
and other fruits unknowne: wee saw the Woods full of Cedar 
and Cypresse trees, with other trees, which issues out sweet 
Gummes like to Balsam : wee kept on our way in this Paradise, 
at length wee came to a Savage Towne, where wee found but few 
people, they told us the rest were gone a hunting with the 
Werowance of Paspiha: We stayed there a while, and had of 
them Strawberries, and other things; in the meane time one of 
the Savages came running out of his house with a Bowe and 
Arrowes and ranne mainly through the Woods: then I beganne 
to mistrust some villanie, that he went to call some companie, 
and so betray us, wee made all the haste away wee could: One of 
the Savages brought us on the way to the Woodside, where there 
was a Garden of Tobacco, and other fruits and herbes, he 
gathered Tobacco, and distributed it to every one of us, so wee 
departed. The twentieth day the Werowance of Paspiha sent 
fortie of his men with a Deere, to our quarter: but they came 
more in villanie than any love they bare us; they faine would 
have layne in our Fort all night, but wee would not suffer them 
for feare of their treachery. One of our Gentlemen having a 
Target which hee trusted in, thinking it would beare out a flight 
shot, hee set it up against a tree, willing one of the Savages to 
shoot ; who tooke from his backe an Arrow of an elle long, drew 
it strongly in his Bowe, shoots the Target a foote thorow, or 
better: which was strange, being that a Pistoll could not pierce 
it. Wea seeing the force of his Bowe, afterwards set him up a 
steele Target; he shot again, and burst his arrow all to pieces, he 
presently pulled out another Arrow, and bit it in his teeth, and 
seemed to bee in a great rage, so hee went away in great anger. 
Their Bowes are made of tough Hasell, their strings of Leather, 
their Arrowes of Canes or Hasell, headed with very sharpe stones, 
and are made artificially like a broad Arrow; other some of their 
Arrowes are headed with the ends of Deeres hornes, and are 

; feathered very artificially. Pasphia was as good as his word; for 
hee sent Venison, but the Sawse came within a few dayes after.” 

As an example of the broadsides, or, as we should now say, 
public notices and advertisements, put forth to attract 
colonists to Virginia, we may quote one sent to the King of 
Spain by Zufiga, his Ambassador :— ; 





“Concerning the Plantation of Virginia New Britain.—In as 
much as it may please God, for the better strengthening of the 
Colony of Virginia, it has been determined by many noble persons, 
Counts, Barons, Knights, Merchants and others, to make a voyage 
there very speedily as is necessary, and in order that so honourable 
a voyage and a work so pleasing to God, and of such great useful- 
ness for this Commonwealth in many respects, may find support 
and be prospered by all necessary ways and means, in which voyage 
many noble and generous persons have resolved to go themselves, 
and are already preparing and making ready to that effect.— 
Therefore, for the same purpose this paper has been made public, 
so that it may be generally known to all workmen of whatever . 
craft they may be, blacksmiths, carpenters, coopers, shipwrights, 
turners and such as know how to plant vineyards, hunters, fisher- 
men, and all who work in any kind of metal, men who make bricks, 
architects, bakers, weavers, shoemakers, sawyers and those who 
spin wool and all others, men as well as women, who have any 
occupation, who wish to go out in this voyage for colonising the 
country with people. And if they wish to do so, will come to 
‘ Fitpot len’ [Filpot Lane] street, to the house of Sir Thomas 
Smith, who is Treasurer of this Colony, and there they will be 
enlisted by their names and there will be pointed out to such 
persons what they will receive for this voyage, viz., five hunfired 
‘reales’ for each one, and they will be entered as Adventurers in 
this aforesaid voyage to Virginia, where they will have houses to 
live in, vegetable-gardens and orchards, and also food and clothing 
at the expense of the Company of that Island, and besides this, 
they will have a share of all the products and the profits that may 
result from their labour, each in proportion, and they will also 
secure a share in the division of the land for themselves and their 
heirs forever more.” 

Though not of any special historical importance, we cannot 
forbear to quote a passage from the relation of a French 
priest called Biard, whose ship was taken by an English ship. 
It shows how the national characteristics which we ascribe to 
the French at the present day were applicable three hundred 
years ago. This is the Frenchman’s description of the sea- 
fight. His evident annoyance and sense of injury that the 
English did not call out, “O! O!” but grimly and inconti- 
nently poured shot and shell on their antagonists, and also 
charged at sea “as well as soldiers do on land,” is specially 
delightful. The gunner, too, who “in his whole life never felt 
fear,” and made so gallant but ineffectual a din with his gun, 
is excellent :— 

“ As it is usual when vessels approach each other, to summon 
them to say who they are, our people cried out sailor-fashion 
0.0! But the English did not reply in the same manner, but 
far more furiously, with loud discharges of muskets and guns. 
They had 14 pieces of artillery and 60 musketeers, trained to 
serve on board ship, who came and charged on deck, on the bow- 
sprit and wherever it was necessary, quite as well as soldiers do 
on land. The first fire of the English was terrible; the whole 
vessel was on fire and full of smoke. From outside came a cool 
reply; the artillery was silent. Captain Flory cried in vain: 
Fire! Fire the gun! the gunner was not there. But Gilbert de 
Thet, who in his whole life had never felt fear nor shown himself 
a coward, when he heard the order and saw that nobody obeyed, 
took the matcb and caused us to speak as loud as the enemy ; 
misfortune was, that he did not take aim, and if he had done so, 
perhaps something worse might have happened, than the mere 
noise.” 

The value and importance of Mr. Brown’s book is 
greatly increased by his excellent plan of adding a sort of 
biographical dictionary to his work, wherein are to be found 
appropriate notices of the various persons mentioned in his 
pages. These little biographies show a large amount of pains 
and learning, and will prove a perfect godsend to students 
not only of the early Colonial period, but of Elizabethan times 
generally. Special circumstances have made the present writer 
conversant in detail with the subject of one of these bio- 
graphies, and if, as we believe, the notice in question is a fair 
sample, the -vork must be pronounced to be more than 
ordinarily full and correct. The biography to which we allude 
is that of William Strachey, Secretary to the Colony of 
Virginia, and the most important writer in regard to its 
earliest years. Mr. Brown is quite right in assuming that he 
is William Strachey, of Saffron Walden. He was also the 
author of “the rugged sonnet” on Ben Jonson’s Sejanus, 
published among the commendatory verses written for that 
play. Mr. Brown, as he seems specially curious about Strachey, 
will doubtless be interested to know that the Secretary’s son, 
another William Strachey, married a niece of Sir Robert 
Crosse, who is also a subject of his biographical research. 
This Sir Robert Crosse commanded a ship called the ‘ Bona- 
venture,’ was knighted at the siege of Cadiz, and sailed on 
his last voyage with Sir Richard Grenville. 

With so much of notice, we must take leave of a work which 
does its author the very greatest credit. Like almost all 
historians and lawyers on both sides of the Atlantic, Mr: 


Brown shows a just and full appreciation of the oneness of 
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the English kin. He is a thorough American and yet 
thoroughly an Englishman, for the nature of his studies shows 
how impossible it is to separate the two branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. His work will, we trust, be widely read 
both in England and in America, for besides its historical 
importance, it has a very large share of human interest. The 
map and plans are beautifully executed, as also are the por- 
traits. The latter form, in fact, a perfect gallery of Eliza- 
bethan worthies. 
THE LIFE OF ERICSSON.* 

In this biography of the great Swedish engineer, Colonel 
Church has produced a book full of attractive reading. 
Ericsson was a man of extraordinary mechanical genius, 
boundless resource, and unfailing energy, and was un- 
doubtedly, through his wonderful ability, a tremendous factor 
in the material progress of the last fifty years. He is chiefly 
known as the successful designer of the first ‘ Monitor,” which 
did so much to restore the fortunes of the Federal States, and 
marked an epoch in naval construction. His application of 
direct-acting engines to the screw-propeller has in no less degree 
revolutionised marine engineering, and has driven paddle- 
wheel steamers from the ocean. Yet these were but two 
among hundreds of inventions which his fertile brain pro- 
duced; many of them were brilliant successes, and even his 
mistakes would have attracted attention in lesser men. 


Ericsson was born in 1803, in Vermland, a central district 
of Sweden, “a region of legend, song, and romance ;” but his 
father, being unfortunate in the mining operations in which 
he was engaged in that locality, obtained an appointment 
on the Gita Canal, then in course of construction. Here 
John and his elder brother Nils were from their earliest years 
in close contact with engineers and their works, and their 
father wisely did all be could to encourage their naturally 
keen taste for mechanical occupations. This early training 
influenced their lives; Nils became an eminent engineer in his 
own country, whilst John obtained a world-wide reputation. 
The fertility of resource which marked him through life 
appeared almost in his infancy. In order to indulge his pas- 
sion for mechanical drawing, the ingenious child constructed 
his own compasses, ruling-pen, and sable brushes, and at the 
age of eight, made his first drawing to scale. A year later, he 
himself says that he had “ an excellent knowledge of drawing 
instruments, and was well skilled in their use.” When twelve 
years old, he was commissioned to make drawings for the 
archives of the Canal Company; and before he was fourteen, 
he superintended the labours of six hundred Swedish troops 
on the canal, though still too small to look through his level- 
ling instrument without standing on a stool which his 
attendant carried. Thus almost from his cradle was Ericsson 
identified with engineering works of the first magnitude, and 
he applied himself with his whole energy to study and 
understandthem. Attheage of seventeen, fired with military 
ardour, he joined the Army as ensign in the Jemtland Field 
Chasseurs, and soon became known as an athlete and a good 
rifle shot, as well asa very expert artillery draughtsman. The 
knowledge he acquired in handling big guns was of the 
greatest service to him in after-life, and the interest he 
then gained in naval and military subjects was never 
lost, and was, says Colonel Church, “in part the secret 
of his later successes in a field wherein he was supposed to be 
anovice.” His drawings were shown to the King, who advised 
him to go abroad, as Sweden could not reward his abilities as 
they deserved. So leave of absence was obtained, and in 1826 
he left his beloved native land, never to return. He came to 
England, where, having in some way overstayed his leave and 
become technically a deserter, “through the intervention of 
his friend the Crown Prince, he was honourably restored to 
the service by the issue to him on October 3rd, 1827, of a 
commission as Captain in the Swedish Army.” Colonel Church 
adds that he resigned this commission on the same day, but 
that he specially valued the title of Captain given under these 
strange circumstances so highly, that he used it until the end 
of his life. His extraordinary ability soon brought him into 
notice, and he became junior partner with Mr. John Brai- 
thwaite and devoted himself to invention. The transmission of 
power by means of compressed air, the application of surface- 
condensers to marine engines, of the tubular principle to 
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boilers, and the use of artificial draught, were great and signal 
advances which rapidly succeeded one another. ‘The firm also 
constructed engines for the ‘ Victory,’ the vessel in which 
Captain Ross sought for the North-West Passage. Owing to 
Ross’s misrepresentations and interference, these engines were 
quite unsuited to their purpose, and he eased his mind, and his 
vessel, by tumbling them overboard into the Arctic seas, and on 
his return accused Ericsson of gross neglect in their construc- 
tion. Ericsson replied in words so vigorous that a duel was 
threatened, and Mr. Felix Booth, who equipped the expedi- 
tion, was compelled to interfere. The portable steam fire- 
engine, which proved an unqualified and practical success, 
was Hricsson’s next work; but this was a generation before its 
time, and not until 1860 were almost exact reproductions of 
his invention, although in some respects inferior, adopted 
in this country. Next came the construction of the ‘ Novelty’ 
locomotive, and the famous contest at Rainhill, of which 
Colonel Church gives an excellent account. Ericsson failed 
to obtain the prize of £500, but the failure was a glorious one,’ 
and contemporary opinion was in favour of his engine. To 
appreciate what Ericsson did, it must be remembered that he 
had only seven weeks to work in, that he had never built a 
locomotive before, and that he went to the contest without the 
opportunity for a trial. Stephenson, on the contrary, had 
been building locomotives for years, and was in every way 
equipped for the contest, and had practically completed his 
‘Rocket’ before Ericsson began work, whilst he had full com- 
mand of the road for trials. In design, the ‘Novelty’ was 
vastly superior to the ‘ Rocket,’ and had its construction, 
which showed defects all easy of correction, been equally good, 
Ericsson’s engine would have won the prize. As it was, the 
*‘ Novelty ’ shot by the ‘ Rocket’ like a projectile, and Sir Charles 
Fox, who was on the ‘Novelty,’ used to say that he could 
never forget the expression on the face of Robert Stephenson 
at that moment. The engine is said to have done a mile in 
fifty-five seconds. The hot-tempered Swede, thinking he 
had been unfairly treated, withdrew from the contest. Here 
it may be pointed out that the gauge on English railways is 
not 5ft. 8sin., as stated by Colonel Church, but 4ft. 84in., 
which was the width between wheels on the old mail-coaches, 
had been adopted on tram-roads, and was followed by George 
Stephenson. He next turned his attention to the hot-air 
engine, which was a marvel of ingenuity, and a sore puzzle to 
the men of science of that day. Faraday, who was to lecture 
upon it at the Royal Institution, concluded at the last moment 
that he had made a mistake as to the principle on which it 
worked. “He accordingly commenced his lecture, greatly to 
the disappointment of Ericsson, by the announcement that 
he was unable to explain why the engine worked at all.” In 
later years some thousands of these engines were in use, and 
brought their inventor a handsome return. But at this time, 
although Ericsson produced a host of minor inventions, most of 
them were more ingenious than profitable, the firm got into diffi- 
culties, and soon after his marriage, Ericsson found himself in 
the Fleet Prison for a time. The screw-propeller next engaged 
his most earnest attention, and in 1837 the ‘Francis B. 
Ogden’ was launched upon the Thames, and Ericsson brought 
his brilliantly successful experiment under the notice of the 
Admiralty. Sir William Symonds, at that time Director of 
Naval Construction, in whose hands the British Navy 
attained its highest perfection in all matters relating to sailing- 
ships only, rejected the new invention, on the ground that 
the power being applied in the stern, it would be absolutely 
impossible to make the vessel steer. Ericsson was greatly 
chagrined, and was persuaded to leave England for America 
by Captain Stockton, of the United States Navy, who saw 
what possibilities for improving ships of war lay in the new 
motor, and had two iron boats built on his own account. One 
of these, the ‘Robert F. Stockton,’ crossed the Atlantic and 
created intense excitement. Ericsson followed her six months 
later, in November, 1839, and never returned to Europe. His 
steam fire-engine was at once appreciated in America, but it 
was not until 1842 that he built the ‘Princeton,’ the first screw 
war-ship, which more than fulfilled expectations, and marked a 
new era in the construction of men-of-war. .Ericsson had the 
satisfaction of seeing his opponents at the British Admiralty 
obliged to follow his lead. Of the subsequent treatment 
of Ericsson by Captain Stockton and the United States 
authorities, Colonel Church gives a remarkable narrative. It 





is enough to say here that Stockton repudiated Ericsson in a 
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shameless way, and the Naval Department refused to pay his 
bill for two years’ labour, and it remains unpaid. For some 
years after this, Ericsson worked indefatigably at his pro- 
fession, perfecting his hot-air engines for use at sea and 
on land. His wife joined him in America; but he was so 
engrossed in his work that he paid her little attention, although 
he was fond and proud of her, and was a tender-hearted and 
affectionate man in his way. But he was not a man for 
domestic joys. He had no leisure for them. Mrs. Ericsson 
returned to England, until her husband should find the oppor- 
tunity, which never came, to rejoin her. They appear to have 
corresponded on affectionate terms until her death. When 
the Civil War broke out, and it was known that the ‘ Merrimac’ 
was being fitted as an ironclad, the threatened destruction of the 
Federal Fleet was the subject of intense anxiety in the North. 
During the Crimean War, urged by his patriotism against the 
great foe of his beloved Sweden, Ericsson had sent drawings 
anda model of a turret-ship to the French Emperor. These had 
been returned with courteous thanks. Ericsson now produced 
them, and, fortunately for the North, a turret-ship was ordered 
forthwith. There was no time to be lost. In its construction 
Ericsson made the supreme effort of his life. Within one 
hundred days the ‘Monitor’ was built and her engines were 
under steam, and had the authorities supplied him with funds, 
she would have been completed in even less time. It is strange 
to read that he received from them no encouragement, 
and it was actually stipulated that if the vessel proved a 
failure under fire, the money advanced should be repaid. His 
labours during these three months were herculean. Every- 
thing had to be contrived anew, and the whole of the structure 
in all its details was designed by Ericsson, and built from his 
working plans, every line being drawn by his own hand, whilst 
he personally superintended the construction of the ship. The 
vessel was said by her chief engineer to contain forty patentable 
contrivances. The story of the famous duel between the 
ironclad and the turret-ship is well known. Ericsson was 
bitterly disappointed that the result was a drawn battle; but 
although the ‘Monitor’ was fought with plenty of pluck, very 
little judgment was shown, otherwise, on the admission of her 
enemies, she would have sunk her foe in twenty minutes. But 
the moral effect was incalculable. The North felt that they 
had one ship at least that could withstand the ‘ Merrimac.’ The 
Battle of Hampton Roads caused the profoundest sensation, 
and it was regarded as the death-stroke to wooden ships-of-war. 
Ericsson was called on to construct a fleet of monitors, which 
were soon under weigh :— 


“With his usual energy he had commenced upon his working 
drawings as soon as the vessels were verbally agreed upon. His 
mind was a storehouse of principles and precedents from which 
he drew the material for new adjustments and applications of the 
mechanical powers. There was in his case, therefore, no need to 
delay for the laborious reference to authorities. When he had an 
important piece of work on hand, he would be found occupied for 
several days with his own thoughts, and seemingly idling away 
his time. Then he would call for drawing-paper, and plans would 
fly from his hands with such rapidity that the swiftest draughts- 
man could not follow him, and with such completeness of detail 
that he did not find it necessary to examine his work after it left 
the shop. The drawing representing the part of the machine 
requiring the most work appeared first, and the others followed 
in their order. One went to this shop or this department, another 
to that, and no one knew what the complete structure was like 
until the several parts were assembled, each fitting in the others 
like hand to glove. Well might Ericsson say he was able to 
despatch work as other men could not, because his methods of 
work were unlike those of other men.” 

Ericsson continued to construct monitors for the United 
States and for foreign nations; but it was not until the 
‘ Miantonomoh’ crossed the Atlantic that it was recognised 
that the 735 ships, including ironclads, in the Royal Navy 
were obsolete, and at the mercy of the Yankee vessel. 
Ericsson had offered his free services to the Admiralty, but 
in vain. Had they been accepted, the recent history of the 
British Navy would probably have been very different, and 
millions of money would have been saved to the State. Colonel 
Church gives some extremely interesting and instructive 
chapters containing Ericsson’s views and endeavours in rela- 
tion to harbour-defence and sub-aquatic warfare, with an 
account of his torpedo-vessel, the ‘Destroyer.’ In addition 
to this, he worked at the building and mounting of heavy guns, 
in further improving the steam-engine, and in inventing and 
perfecting a solar engine which may yet have a great future 
before it. 

Not the least interesting chapters in Colonel Church’s 





book are those which refer to the personal life and charac- 
teristics of the great engineer. He was before all things a 
worker, often spending fourteen hours a day at his drawing- 
board, at which he could do twice as much work as any 
ordinary man. When topographically surveying in the Jemt- 
land Chasseurs, under a system of payment by results, he 
was actually entered as two persons, to save his comrades from 
criticism. He toiled on until he was eighty-six; and there is 
something pathetic in Colonel Church’s account of the old 
man, determined to die in harness, acknowledging at last that. 
his enforced rest was “more beautiful than words can tell.” 
In temper he was hasty and impetuous, but an apology always 
turned his wrath. He neglected his wife for his work, and 
complained that she was jealous of a steam-engine; but he 
was a most devoted son to his mother, and affectionate 
towards his kinsfolk. His patriotism was unbounded, and 
among all the honours conferred upon him, none pleased him 
more, nor touched him so nearly, as the erection of a monu- 
ment at Langsbanshyttan, the spot where he was born. 
Many were the services he gladly rendered to Sweden and to 
Swedes. Colonel Church has done his work excellently. He 
has allowed Ericsson to speak for himself whenever it was 
possible, and his own part of the book is deserving of high 
praise. It is worthy of remark that, as Cromwell died on the 
anniversary of Dunbar and Worcester fights, his “fortunate 
day,” so Ericsson died March 8th, 1889, the twenty-seventh 
anniversary of the commencement of the conflict in Hampton 
Roads, wherein, by the successful action on the second day of 
his turret-ship, he relieved the agony of the Northern States, 
and “ built himself an everlasting name.” 





A JOURNEY THROUGH CANADA.* 

Mr. Roper is an attractive writer, and he has seena great 
deal to write about. With Canada, where he appears to have 
lived in early life, he is familiar; and having been favoured 
with a free pass on the Canadian Pacific Railway, known in 
the country as the “C.P.R.,” he has made good use of the 
privilege. He has the rare gift of describing scenery 
admirably, he is a clever draughtsman, he endeavours to 
describe impartially the merits and drawbacks of the country, 
he notes down the conversations which he had with intelligent 
Colonists, and, having had two charming English girls, with 
their father and brother, as companions on his journey, he is 
able to interweave with his narrative a pleasant love episode. 
This may, of course, be pure invention, but it reads far more 
like the natural outcome of the circumstances in which the 
girls were placed. There is no preface to the volume, and 
there is an almost total want of dates; but Mr. Roper’s 
journey was apparently undertaken in 1889. Some nameless 
editor occasionally inserts a foot-note the necessity for which 
is not very evident. 

From a book so copious in material, in which the traveller’s 
track covers some thousands of miles, we must be content to 
note a few subjects which may be regarded as of general 
interest. It cannot be doubted that Canada has a great future 
before her; and being so young a country, one may excuse, 
perhaps, the somewhat American bumptiousness of the settlers, 
and the rudeness that is mistaken for independence. Civility 
would seem to be a rare virtue in the less civilised parts of 
Canada, and the most ordinary attention a traveller has a 
right to claim on railways or in hotels is not always granted. 
If he asks a simple question at a station, or at the bar of a 
hotel, it is more than probable that no answer will be given. 
One would think that it was the chief aim of these hotel pro- 
prietors to mismanage their establishments, and to make their 
guests as uncomfortable as possible. One of the rules is to 
give no food to travellers except at fixed hours, and, there- 
fore, if a train is late, they are doomed to go supperless to 
bed. This was Mr. Roper’s experience again and again. Here 
is the record of his experience at Broadview, where he asks 
for a bed and some supper :— 

““* Guess you'll get nothing to eat in this town till morning,’ is 
the reply ; ‘you should have come earlier.” —‘ It was not my fault 
that the train was late. Surely such cases must occur often 
enough. Have you got no food?’—‘Oh, lots; but not at this 
time of night. No, Sir. This is not the old country; you can’t 


have things as you like here.’—I was really faint with hunger, for 
I had not supped on board the train, expecting to do so on my 
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arrival in port. The manager looked a decent fellow enough, and 
I thought he spoke with something of a Yorkshire accent, so I 
said, ‘Come now, I believe you are an Englishman yourself ?’— 
‘Oh yes! I am,’ he replied with a laugh; ‘I’m English enough.’ 
—‘ Well, then, what would you have thought of this sort of thing 
if it had happened to you at home, eh ?’—‘ Why, I expect I should 
have thought it real mean.’—‘ Ah! and why isn’t it so here ?’— 
He shrugged his shoulders, and came up close to me. ‘ Look 
here, I suppose it ain’t your fault you don’t know the ways of 
this country. Fact is, ’m sorry to treat you like this; but I 
can’t help myself. It’s the servants. They’re our masters and 
mistresses here, and I simply dare not ask one of them to serve 
you. But you take my advice; go right up into the hall, make 
up to one of the young ladies, and see if you can’t manage to coax 
her into giving you something.’ ” 
At another hotel the traveller was forced to clean his own 
boots, as there was no one who would undertake such menial 
labour. Even at Quebec, where the hotels are supposed to be 
conducted on the European plan, there was the same absence 
of comfort and of common politeness. All this will have to be 
changed before the great railway-line between Montreal and 
Vancouver will be selected for pleasure-trips. The accom- 
modation for passengers on the line itself is said to be in 
every way satisfactory, and nothing seems to be forgotten to 
render travelling as little tedious as possible. The stu- 
pendous engineering feat that has carried the railroad 
through mountains, across raging torrents, and down steep 
inclines, will in time make a wonderful change in the 
character of the country. Towns are springing up on the 
track, some of which are in a strangely primitive condition at 
present, but promise ere long to be settled and civilised. The 
energy of the Colonists is very great. In order to build 
Vancouver, a space filled with mighty forest-trees had to be 
cleared, and the town is still surrounded with a forest, ‘such 
as is not to be found, I suppose,’ Mr. Roper writes, “ any- 
where else on earth but on the Pacific coast of British North 
America.” A few years ago, with two exceptions, every 
building in the town was burnt, but in the following year 
it was again flourishing. In 1886 the population of Van- 
couver was under 300, the following year it rose to about 
5,000, and in 1889 it was estimated at 14,000. Victoria, 
in Vancouver Island, is equally flourishing, and, out of 
England, promises to be one of the pleasantest towns for 
a residence in the Queen’s dominions. It is, in the author’s 
judgment, the most essentially English town on the American 
Continent, and he was struck by the intensely English 
feeling that pervaded society, and by the refinement of the 
wealthier classes. There are no signs of poverty about, and 
every steady working man is said to make a comfortable liveli- 
hood, and in many cases more than that. The island is one 
of the most beautiful in the world, and promises to be one of 
the most prosperous, for in addition to its advantages of a 
pure climate and of an unrivalled position, it has “iron and 
coal enough for half the world.” 

The Chinese muster strongly at Victoria, and in Mr. Roper’s 
judgment, the prejudice against them is uncalled for. <A 
drunken or an idle Chinaman is, he says, unknown, and they 
are generally honest. “ A friend who had been in business in 
Victoria for more than twenty years, told me that he had never 
refused to give a Chinaman credit; yet during all that time he 
had never lost a cent by one, and he added, ‘I wish that I could 
say the same of white men.’” As domestic servants, they are 
stated to be invaluable, and, which is not the common opinion, 
scrupulously clean in dress and person. Even among the 
miners and navvies on the mainland, they are said to compare 
most favourably with the white men around them. “A dirty 
Chinaman was a rare sight. The space outside their huts was 
invariably kept neat and well-swept. There was frequently 
some little idea of decoration, and almost invariably at every 
collection of shanties, we observed an attempt at a garden, 
and wherever a Celestial tries that he succeeds.” Without 
Chinamen and Indians, Mr. Roper doubts if the railroad could 
have been “ built,” and he adds that, as things are at present, 
it is quite impossible to do without them. And here the 
anonymous editor has a note in which he corroborates these 
statements, but adds that Mr. Roper overlooks the political 
aspect of “ the Chinese question,” which is a vital one to every 
Pacific State or Colony. 

Everybody knows by this time that some of the loveliest 
scenery in the world is to be found on the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Many of the most beautiful spots were 
visited by the traveller, and are portrayed by him with pencil 
and pen. The summer climate is delightful, but there is one 








drawback to the enjoyment of this paradise,—it is already 
abundantly populated by mosquitoes. They come in myriads, 
and drive the white men before them, or make their lives a 
torment. Mr. Roper was fairly beaten, and was pleased to 
meet an Indian, well muffled up, who also acknowleged his 
defeat. He had been trying to fish, but the mosquitoes made 
it impossible. The traveller complains that the hotels in 
these beautiful but infested districts do not even provide 
visitors with mosquito-nets, and sleep is therefore well-nigh 
impossible. “If you'll believe me,” said a man who came 
from a lovely spot on the “track,” “I’m just clar beaten by 
them miskitties. They are just tarible thar now, I tell yer. 
Thar ain’t no sleep thar; no sort of comfort thar in miskitty 
time, and that’s just what it is thar now.” 

The prairie-land in the North-West is tolerably free from 
these pests, and the country is wonderfully healthy, in spite of 
the cold. Yet Mr. Roper does not think that it is a pleasant 
climate :— 

“In May there was quite as much change in the weather as 

there is in any part of Great Britain. Two or three days warm, 
if not hot, then days varying from cool to bitterly cold. Moreover, 
it was always blowing in the day-time. I don’t remember ever 
being able to use my sketching umbrella without elaborate 
anchoring and guying. But the nights were unusually quiet, 
and almost invariably there was a grand display of Northern 
Lights. There were frequent showers, the sky being seldom elear 
of clouds. One could almost always go to high ground, look 
around as if at sea,and see a storm raging somewhere. The 
distant prairie always has a sea-like appearance, the horizon 
usually sharply defined like an ocean horizon in colour.” 
The settlers are so occupied in securing the means of living, 
that comfort, and even ordinary cleanliness, seem to be 
neglected, and Mr. Roper describes an old English acquaint- 
ance, “a regular Nor’-Wester,” whose clothes were ragged 
and whe looked as dirty as a coal-heaver. “In the Canadian 
North-West, a man who is short of means has a harder battle 
with fortune than the people at home have the slightest idea 
of.” As an illustration of the isolation and consequent 
privation of emigrants, he describes his visit to a large family 
whose farm was twenty-five miles from a store or a post-office, 
and the same distance from market. They were barely 
making a living. From November, when their potatoes were 
consumed, until the end of April, both parents and children had 
had nothing to eat but bread without butter, nothing to drink 
but tea without milk or sugar. To settle in Canada without 
previously gaining some knowledge of the country is, the 
writer asserts, the source of unnumbered evils :— 

“There was no need of this family living in such low water. 
Within a mile or two of many a station on the C.P.R., land was 
to be had when they got there just as easily as that they had 
chosen. There the father’s clerical abilities, the mother’s 
industry, might have been made remunerative. Then near a 
village the children might have had some sort of education. 
There would be a place of worship; some hints of civilisation 
would befound. Now they were twenty-five miles from anywhere; 
several miles from a friend even. They knew nothing of Canada. 
They paid their fare from Liverpool to Broadview. They and 
their goods were bumped down on the prairie beside the track ; 
they wandered out to where they are, and there they are. For 
three years mother and children have not been three miles away, 
and during that time have seen, exclusive of ourselves, siz strange 
persons.” ; 

Again and again in this volume, Mr. Roper urges colonists 
not to settle until they have learnt something of the country. 
Some work, he says, can always be obtained by men who will 
work, and in the meanwhile they will gain experience without 
paying for it too dearly. The hardships are immense during 
the first years of a settler’s life :— 

“The conclusion I came to,” he writes, “may be summed up in 
a very few words. It is a good enough country for those to go to 
who have a little money and understand farm-work; itis a terrible 
country for people to go to who have no money and do not know 
what real hard work is. The labouring man has a grand field 
before him there. But he must reckon on working; he must do 
a very good day’s work, for a very good day’s pay. He will never 
do in Canada if he carries out the old British workman’s notion of 
doing as little as he possibly can for his pay.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Confucius, the Great Teacher. By Major-General G. G. Alexander. 
(Kegan Paul and Co.)—This is an excellent and unpretentious 
book on a subject which, although it is very much better known 
than it used to be, is by no means exhausted, and, in this country 
at all events, has not been sufficiently popularised. Some forty 








years ago, the Confucian writings became part of General 
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Alexander’s course of study, when he was endeavouring to 
gain a knowledge of the language and literature of China 
during a period of service in that country, and now, reverting 
a ses premiers amours, he publishes this statement of them in the 
hope of awakening a sympathetic interest in European, and 
especially English, minds. There is no book-making about 
General Alexander’s volume. He writes with the authority that 
comes from a full mind, and with the enthusiasm of one who 
really loves his subject. His narrative of the extraordinary career 
of Confucius is written with great care, and yet with a simplicity 
that makes what he says quite intelligible even to boyish readers. 
His analysis of the “Discourses,” &c., is not less notable for 
brevity than for perspicuity. General Alexander does full justice 
to the pathetic—and, indeed, almost pessimistic—side of Con- 
fucius’s temperament. On this side, indeed, Confucius recalls 
Marcus Aurelius, although he'was not always—as his Draconian 
administration of justice amply demonstrated—so gentle and 
patient as the great Stoic. 

The English Rediscovery and Colonisation of America. By John 
B. and Marie A.Shipley. (Elliot Stock.)—This is a curious book, 
and worth reading, even if, after reading, one does not see one’s 
way to agree altogether with the authors, who regard the United 
States as a portion of Greater Britain, and look forward to their 
union with the smaller Britain of to-day, on the ground that, 
“with a common language, common ideas, common aims, and 
their forces united to secure the peace and progress of mankind, 
the two great Powers would form a governing force for the world, 
leading it on to higher progress, and repressing acts of injustice, 
wherever perpetrated.” Briefly, the object of this little book is 
the demolition of the popular belief that Columbus was the true 
discoverer of America. This title is claimed for the Icelandic 
Erikson who is declared to have found his way to America in 
A.D. 1000. As for Columbus, he is but “a Roman Catholic 
missionary and devotee who was sent out by the Church of Rome 
to convert the natives of a land whose locality he knew, having 
ascertained it definitely in Iceland before he started forth on his 
voyage to the Western Continent.” After Erikson, the authors 
of this polemical work give the place of honour in connection with 
the other Hemisphere to John and Sebastian Cabot, who in May, 
1497, started on that voyage in which, on Midsummer Day, they 
discovered Newfoundland, and subsequently North America. 
This is a strange, interesting, earnest book, and deserves to be 
studied on both sides of the Atlantic. 


What Ails the Baby? by John Dewar, M.D. (William Paterson 


_and Co.), is a compact, crisply written, carefully indexed, shilling 


book of less ‘than a hundred pages, belonging’ to the excellent 
“Red Cross Series of Health Handbooks.” Dr. Dewar, it need 
hardly be said, is not hampered by any of the traditions of the 
elders in dealing with infants. Thus, he says that milk from 
“one cow” for a child is a delusion when its parents are living 
in a town; he thinks that even when such can be obtained, 
a child is safer when fed on mixed milk,—in the sense of milk from 
different cows. This is a book to be tested by a mother’s or 
nurse’s experiences. It will stand the test. 

Wells Wills. Arranged in Parishes and annotated. By Frederick 
William Weaver. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—The compiler of this 
curious volume, who is evidently an accomplished archeologist, 
has, by the permission of the President of the Probate Division 
of the High Court of Justice, been enabled to take extracts from 
the whole of the Wills (or rather, the copies of the original wills) 
contained in the first two books at the District Probate Registry, 
Wells. These are about six hundred in number. The date of the 
most of them is 1528-1563; and they throw some light on Church 
life in pre-Reformation times, through the occurrence in them of 
such synonymous words as “ brotherhed” (brotherhood), “yeld” 
(gild), “ fraternity,” “ store” (instawrum and staurum), and “ ser- 
vice” (servitium). These show that a number of parishes had 
“stores, each in the interest of a separate devotion, supported by 
an associated body, with a separate balance-sheet, audit-day, and 
feast-day, the audit sometimes held by separate wardens, some- 
times by the high-wardens.” This curious volume throws light 
not only on Church life before the Reformation, but illustrates 
the dress, &c., of the period. How many, even among ordinary 
archeologists, could tell that the “ nysett ” bequeathed by William 
Everard in 1530 as part of his wife’s, property, is a light wrapper 
for the neck ? 

The Art Union of London send us a portfolio of four etchings 
issued with their tickets for 1891. The etchings are after Barker’s 
Cloverfield, Calleott’s Entrance to Pisa from Leghorn, Constable’s 
House at Hampstead, and Crome’s Windmill. Mr. C. O. Murray’s 
etching after Callcott is a dry rendering of a not inspiring original ; 
in the case of the other three there are some good qualities. Mr. 
Percy Thomas gets a certain atmosphere in his rendering of the 
Crome, something of the effect of light is given in Mr, Barclay’s 





Barker, and something of the character of the Constable is 
preserved in Mr. H. R. Robertson’s reproduction. 

Birket Foster: his Life and Work. By M. B. Huish. With 
numerous Illustrations. (Art Jowrnal-Office.)—This number of the 
Art Annual is devoted to Mr. Birket Foster. It tells a not un- 
interesting chapter in the history of black-and-white illustration, 
and gives some of those old vignette woodcuts which were the 
most satisfactory expression of the artist’s gift. The copper and 
steel-plate illustrations cannot be commended, and the whole get- 
up of the book, in cover, page, and type (see particularly the 
abominable types of the title-page), is everything that a book pro- 
fessing to deal with art should not be. The most interesting 
illustrations are some reproductions of designs by Mr. Burne- 
Jones in Mr. Birket Foster’s possession. 

Vie de Saint Hugues, Chartreux, Evéque de Lincoln. Par un 
Religieux de la Grande Chartreuse. (Burns and Oates.)—The 
establishment of the French Carthusians at Parkminster, in 
Sussex, one of the consequences of the French law against 
religious congregations, has borne fruit in a number of works 
illustrating the history of the order in England, of which the 
present volume is the last. Hugh of Lincoln, however, as one 
of the greatest and most loveable of our medieval Churchmen, 
has not wanted biographers in England. Besides the notice in 
Newman’s Anglican “ Lives of the Saints,” and Canon Dimock’s 
edition of the “Magna Vita Sancti Hugonis,” and the “ Metrical 
Life,” even Mr. Froude has made the saint the subject of a 
sympathetic study. Indeed, Hugh’s good sense and good humour 
are as irresistible now as they were in the days of Henry II. 
and his son. The present volume is sumptuously printed, 
but the author has no idea of literary graces, and, wiat 
is worse, is insufferably prolix. Historically, the Life does not 
add anything to our knowledge of the saint, and its devotional 
purpose is rather outside the scope of our criticism, though here, 
too, a greater lightness of touch would have been welcome. In 
addition to the sources already known, the author has drawn 
upon a French edition of the “Magna Vita,” published at the 
end of the seventeenth century, but it only differs from the 
English edition in the larger number of miracles it records. 

Selections from the Works of Charles Reade. With an Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Alexander Ireland. (Chatto and Windus.)—Charles 
Reade is not an author who lends himself most easily to extract, 
but this is simply because he isa novelist. Fine passages abound 
in his works, but fortunately they suffer more from detachment 
than do extracts from an essayist or orator. The extracts from 
“The Cloister and the Hearth,” for instance, lose much by their 
fragmentariness. Excellent as is their quality, they do not 
justify Mrs. Ireland’s contention, which yet we believe to be true, 
that it is the author’s finest work. Still, we are glad to have this 
volume. 

A Manual of Archeology. By Talfourd Ely, M.A. (H. Grevel 
and Co.)—This book is evidently the result of much labour, un- 
sparingly expended on a favourite subject. “ Archeology” is a big 
word, and though Mr. Talfourd Ely has contrived to compress a 
great deal of knowledge into his very modest amount of space, it 
was, of course, impossible to cover the whole field. Generally, we 
may say, he has given his attention to what may be called the 
archeology of civilisation. A short chapter on “ Prehistoric 
Archeology” takes, indeed, a wider range; but, after this, the 
writer devotes his attention, first to Egyptian and Oriental art, 
the latter of these two being subdivided into Chaldean and 
Assyrian, Persian, Lydian and Phrygian, Hittite, Judean, 
Phenician and Cypriote. Book ii. deals with Greek, Etruscan, 
and Roman art, beginning with Mycene and Tiryns, and ending 
with a brief account of the art of Rome. Out of the many good 
things that are to be found in this volume, it is not easy to select 
any for mention. Still, the chapter dealing with Praxiteles and 
Scopas, with its description, drawn con amore, of the “ Homer ” of 
Praxiteles at Olympia; that in which “ Bronzes, Metal Work, and 
Terra-Cotta” are described; that on ‘‘ Greek Vases,” may be 
singled out. The illustrations are plentiful and good. 

Under Sentence. By Mary Cross. 2vols. (Ward and Downey.) 
—A secret assassin pervades this story. He fires a shot and 
nearly kills the hero; he fires another and actually kills some one 
else. The reader is much exercised—that is, if he thinks it worth 
while—with imagining who the murderer can be. One of the 
characters does his best to be suspected ; but finally the guilt is 
fastened on a very different person. The surprise is undoubted ; 
but then, one can always make a surprise by being improbable. 
Besides the murder problem, there is a very unhappy marriage 
going on; so that Under Sentence, though there are some strong 
situations in it, is not a pleasing novel. 

Pen. By the Author of “ Tip-Cat,” &e. (A. D. Innes and Co.) 
—This is a moderately interesting love-story, though the charac- 
ters and situations are not novel. Who does not know the idle, 
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somewhat reckless, artist, the motherless daughter who has to 
keep things straight in an improvident household, and the friend, 
much older than herself, commonly a tall, somewhat plain, Scotch- 
man, who cherishes a secret affection for the girl? Here they 
are. We know them very well, but still, are not sorry to meet 
with them again.— Dagmar, by Helen Shipton (same publishers) 
is another love-story. The heroine is a decidedly attractive person, 
drawn with more skill than we usually find. But surely Maurice 
gets better treated than he deserves? Why, heisa “claimant ” ! 
How many things have we suffered in real life and in fiction from 
this class. We cannot profess to admire Miss Shipton’s plot, but 
we can forgive much to the creator of that very charming girl, 
Dagmar Tyndal. ; 

Report of the Old Records of the India Office. By Sir George 
Birdwood, M.D. (W.H. Allen and Co.)—Sir G. Birdwood drew 
up this Report in 1879; it is now reprinted for the second time. 
It is a calendar of papers of the most varied kind, and, like all 
calendars, somewhat tantalising. We have the titles and a bare 
indication of the contents, but the substance is not given,—indeed, 
to give it would be impossible. Still, the reader does get something. 
There is a supplementary note on the discovery of India by the way 
of the Cape, and on early European settlements ; and there is an 
outline of the growth of the British dominion in Hindostan. 
There are, it may be supposed, many curious things in the 
volume, but perhaps the most curious is one of modern date. 
We will quote Sir George’s own words :—‘* When the Com- 
pany’s business was taken over by the Imperial Parliament 
in 1858, one of the first acts of the new masters of the India 
House in Leadenhall Street was to make a great sweep out 
of the old records that from 1726 had been preserved there with 
scrupulous solicitude. They swept three hundred tons (!!) of 
these records out to the Messrs. Spicer, paper-makers, to be 
boiled, bleached, and bashed into low-class paper pulp; and from 
one of the cart-loads of them, on the way to Messrs. Spicer’s tanks, 
a paper was blown off by the wind, and picked up by a passer-by, 
of whom, on my accidentally making his acquaintance some years 
afterwards, I purchased it for £5.” It was a renunciation by the 
Duke of Buckingham (the Duke killed by Felton) of his interest 
in Lord Warwick’s venture in the Company. (The King had 
assigned to him his share in the forfeiture of Warwick’s goods.) 
The seal attached to this document was as fresh as when made. 

The Other Man’s Wife. By John Strange Winter. 2 vols, 
(F. V. White.)—Jack Trevor, son of the Bishop of Blankhampton, 
is fond of Ethel Mordaunt. He is a lad about to enter the Army ; 
she is a young girl, little more, we gather, than in her teens. The 
Bishop dies ; Jack leaves Blankhampton, and does not return. A 
managing mother in process of time marries Ethel to an objection- 
able Major, who ultimately joins Jack’s regiment. So the old 
lovers, if they may be so called, are brought togetheragain. The 
author makes us almost fear that there is going to be trouble, for 
Ethel does not conceal her love. However, we are not seriously 
afraid, for it is not the habit of “John Strange Winter” to go 
beyond threatening in that direction. The objectionable Major is 
“removed ;” Jack becomes a Peer; everything turns out for the 
best. The story is not a pleasing one, and certainly not up to the 
writer’s usual standard.’ It is amusing to see how she means to 
be very exact with her “ Edward, by Divine Providence, Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese,” and so unwittingly identifies Blankhampton with 
Durham. No other Bishop is by “ Divine Providence ;’’ Divine 
Permission is the usual style. But his Lordship of Durham is a 
Prince. : 

Kinsfolk. By Mary Deane. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
The relationships of the characters in this novel are a little per- 
plexing. This is a weariness to the reader as he goes on, and 
his pleasure is dashed by the tragedy which, at the very begin- 
ning of the story, darkens the lives of the two people who alone 
are really interesting. We do not quite see why Anaple Cheyney 
married a man for whom she had no particular fondness. Was 
it only to amuse the mischievous lady who made the match ? 
We have made some criticisms on the plot of the novel, but we 
gladly acknowledge that there is much power in the composition, 
and in the working out of the story. Much of the scene is laid in 
Fr nee, in the time when Napoleon was First Consul. The picture 
of uim is remarkably well drawn, and so is that of the Court 
which surrounded him, with its sham splendours. The audacious 
Parthenope, too, is a striking figure, and there is an eminently 
pathetic touch in the affection of her one faithful admirer, the 
gamin “ Cri-cri.” 


The Gentleman-Digger. By Anna, Comtesse de Brémont. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—We can single out no particular part 
of this “Study of Johannesburg Life” for blame, and the 
narration is continuous and sometimes spirited, but having 
reached the end, the reader will find, as regards the story, that 
his mind is a blank. The characters are sufficiently tue to life 








to be interesting, but they retain no hold on the memory when 
they are out of sight. The writer should remember that if 
commonplace characters are to live, they must be photographed, 
or they must be treated soas to bring out some singularity or 
force. If the Comtesse de Brémont had done this, The Gentleman- 
Digger might have been a success, for she knows how to describe 
people and places, and there is local colouring. There is the hideous 
Americanism, “at that,” which is enough to ruin any story. 


The Midnight Sky. By Edwin Dunkin, F.R.S. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—This is such a useful and clear guide to the stars, 
with its thirty-two star-maps for different months in both hemi- 
spheres, and the easy chat which accompanies each, that we must 
notice an enlarged and revised edition. Much has happened in 
astronomy lately. The stars are no longer what they were, 
according to Mr. Lockyer, and though his hypothesis need not 
upset the pleasure of the midnight sky, yet people must be kept 
up to the advance. The Midnight Sky we should recommend to 
most people who have not already something similar, as the 
easiest means of identifying the stars they see. 


The Hermits of Crizebeck. By Henry Cresswell. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—Of its kind, The Hermits of Crizebeck is undoubtedly 
powerful writing, but within how small a compass! Intrigue, 
flirtation, all the meanness and pettiness of life, the writer 
describes lovingly and in detail,—a page barely suffices for the 
description of how two people were found in a compromising posi- 
tion. So exact and true to life is all this, that the fascination of 
following the multitude of incidents and their corollaries almost 
balances the disgust of reading such a continuous tissue of worldli- 
ness. We say disgust, because there is not a noble thought or an 
elevating sentiment in the whole three volumes, and no one could 
rise from a perusal of The Hermits of Crizebeck without a distinctly 
worse opinion of his fellow-creatures. To use a powerful gift 
for such a purpose is a cause for shame rather than con- 
gratulation. The writer’s object may be, and probably is, a 
sarcasm on the amount of love-making for which church festivals, 
decorations, and parish work generally, give opportunities. 
The revival of a monastery, and the attempts of the monks to 
perform the part of missionary and preaching fathers in the 
neighbouring parishes, is the plot, and their intrigues and 
Jesuitical behaviour supply ample incident for the three volumes. 
The sarcasm, we allow, is pointed, at the end, with telling effect. 
We can hardly imagine any one being proud of having written 
the book, nor any one glad of having read it, and certainly 
no one mustering up sufficient interest to read it again. 


The Meteoritic Hypothesis: a Statement of the Results of a Spectro- 
scopic Inquiry into the Origin of Cosmical Systems. By Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S.—Perhaps the most striking part of Mr. Lockyer's 
hypothesis is the beautiful solution it claims to give of variable 
stars. Weare to imagine two swarms of meteoritic stones, the 
lesser revolving round the larger. According as the orbit is longer 
or shorter, the frequency of the variations in magnitude which 
will occur at periastron will vary; and according to the eccen- 
tricity of the orbit, and the consequent shortness of the periastron 
distance, the variation in magnitude will be greater. There is a 
simplicity about this hypothesis which is much in its favour. 
Newton suggested that the sudden increase of light in some stars 
was due to collision with a comet. Regular variability must of 
course be accounted for by some such theory as Mr. Lockyer’s. 
Mr. Lockyer premises his “ hypothesis” with a careful analysis of 
the history of the falls of meteorites, their composition, and their 
spectra in particular. The next step is the study of comets and 
the variations in their spectra as they approach and recede from 
their perihelion distance; this is nothing but a study of increasing 
and decreasing temperature. Comets consist, according to the 
hypothesis, of meteoritic stones more or less separated and in 
collision. Nebule also consist of swarms of meteoritic stones, 
and their spectrum is very similar to that of comets as they get 
further away from the sun. Stars condense from nebule, and the 
appearance of planetary nebule is due, or rather suggested to be 
due, to the collision of meteorites at the intersection of their orbits, 
revolving round a common centre. That nebule condense is un- 
deniable, and that they rotate is also beyond doubt. Mr. Roberts’s 
photographs explain more than many mathematical studies, the 
greatness of the actions due to gravity in these chaotic bodies. 
From the condensation of nebule, we get stars that give bright 
lines in their spectra, and these are connected with comets; but 
there is much that is puzzling and seemingly arbitrary in the 
absence of some lines and presence of others, if the connection 
between nebule and stars is as close as this theory demands. 
The temperature of nebule is comparatively low, and so Mr. 
Lockyer is compelled to account for their radiating hydrogen lines 
by a “low electrical excitation.” The tenuity of hydrogen in space 
may affect the spectrum in some way unknown to us; this seems 
very probable. Mr. Lockyer, in his general conclusion, says “ there 
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may be an action in space, away from large collections of matter, 
which gradually reduces the complexity of chemical forms.” 
Now, the whole basis of this inquiry is built on spectroscopic 
observation, and if this suggestion is to be accepted, it must 
affect spectrum observation considerably. Mr. Lockyer has classi- 
fied the stars into an ascending and descending scale, and Lyre 
being at the top; our sun is in Group 5 (on the descending scale), 
—that is to say, it is cooling. There is no apparent unsoundness 
in such a classification of stars obviously different in their spectra 
and colour, but some discovery may yet revolutionise spectro- 
scopic inquiry. Mr. Lockyer goes into some detail over the dis- 
cussion on binary and multiple stars—these are condensed, be it 
understood, from double or multiple nebule—and gives an 
elaborate grouping of the colour of binary stars, their relative size 
and probable temperature, deduced ingeniously from light-curves. 
It is impossible to indicate all the points made by Mr. Lockyer: 
we have only to add that his style and treatment of his subject are 
so absolutely clear, and so justly arranged, that many a reader 
will be astonished at his own facility in grasping such advanced 
principles. A great deal of Mr. Lockyer’s induction is founded on 
slender spectroscopic data. This is very evident, and he has to 
confess that it is so. It may therefore be premature ; it certainly is 
in his hasty generalisation on the nature of the Aurora. He even 
goes so far as to refer to such as would compare the spectrum of 
the Aurora with that of air, as “ making unphilosophical assump- 
tions and carefully avoiding experiments,”—an unusual display 
of temper for him. The objection we have to the meteoritic 
hypothesis is that the data are so manifestly insufficient to sup- 
port so vast a theory; otherwise it can only be regarded as a 
guide and a long, long step in the right direction. 

Sir Richard Church. By Stanley Lane-Poole. (Longmans and Co.) 
—This sketch of Sir Richard Church’s military career has already 
appeared in that most valuable record of deserving and unknown 
historical services, the English Historical Review. Richard Church 
ran away from school to enlist, and his father, a Quaker, putting 
the best face he could on the matter, procured him a commission. 
He went first to Egypt, which he disliked, and then to Sicily and 
Capri, which island he held with his superior officer in the very face 
of Joseph and Murat; to the Ionian Islands, where he disciplined 
the unruly Greeks into respectable soldiers, afterwards to liberate 
Greece; tothe Italian Peninsula, where he took part in a campaign 
and crushed the Brigands of Apulia; and finally to Greece, where 
he will ever be remembered. His was a life of varied service, not 
loudly known to fame, but one of which the usefulness becomes 
apparent in after-years. Mr. Lane-Poole has scarcely been able 
to do either himself or his subject justice in some seventy pages, 
all too scant for so kaleidoscopic a career as Church’s was. We have 
enough, with some letters, to show the determination of the man, 
his talents, and the singular power of command and of charm 
which enabled him to lead a suspicious, wayward, and unprin- 
cipled crowd of Greek patriots. Mr. Lane-Poole is not at his best 
in describing a campaign, but he is thoroughly appreciative, and 
therefore a good biographer. 

A Infe’s Devotion. By Lady Virginia Sandars. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—Though the writer has elected to treat the more tragic 
aspects of life, we are not sure that a relation of uninteresting 
life, say in Ireland, would not have suited her capacity better. 
Most of her characters are good; though they are not very real. 
Lord Lilburn’s jealousy is conveyed with some force, but we 
prefer Bridget and the Ballina scenery and bogs, with which the 
writer is evidently much more at home. The interest is fairly 
continuous, and the story is certainly a well-balanced one; still, 
the writer lacks the literary touch and suggestiveness, that knack 
of leaving things unsaid, especially moral conclusions. Shelah is 
so fine and tender a character, that we get somewhat tired of her. 
A Life’s Devotion is a decidedly readable novel, and perhaps the 
more so that the sentimental element is almost entirely wanting, 
though there is plenty of true sentiment for those who can appre- 
ciate it. 

My Life with Stanley’s Rear-Guard. By Herbert Ward. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—Mr. Ward tells his own story straight- 
forwardly and with only the necessary reference to the other 
officers of the expedition, He and poor Barttelot never, as he 
says, hit it off, and certainly Barttelot’s letter to Ward when he 
had sent him to the coast was scarcely a courteous one. It was 
while obeying his instructions away from Yambuya that the 
terrible events took place,—the news of Barttelot’s death, and the 
arrival of Jameson in a dying condition. Of one thing there can 
be no doubt, the Rear-Guard had very nearly, if not altogether, 
given the Advance-Guard up ; hence the appeal to the Committee 
for instructions, for there was not a Stanley at Yambuya. Mr. 
Ward writes very temperately of Mr. Stanley, who certainly did 
not treat him well; the merits of their dispute need not be dis- 
cussed. Jameson is affectionately spoken of, and not a syllable 
is there to prepare one for the revelations of his diary. 





Something about Horses, Sport, and War. By H. S. Constable. 
(Eden, Remington, and Co.)—Out of this rather amusing jumble 
of remarks, we gather that Mr. Strickland has an honest hatred 
of “low-type” races,—democrats, humanitarians, the middle 
classes, Quakers, foreigners, and, in fact, all “low-type ” people, 
He does not actually say this; but if he had said, ‘I hate all 
those who do not hunt,’ he would have explained in as many 
words what has taken him chapters to pour out. There is a fox- 
hunting smack about his hastiness, his devotion to sport, and his 
confusion of men and beliefs, principles and parties. However, 
there is plenty of sense and healthy manliness in the often dis- 
connected and rambling discourses—they have been reprinted 
from newspapers—and he belabours sentimentalism, and the fear 
of bloodguiltiness, unmercifully, and tilts at Quakers, often un- 
fairly. His deductions as to the degrading effects of industrialism 
are foolish, however, and will not hold water; neither is he right 
in describing the Americans, or even the English, as warlike. 


Westminster Abbey. By W. J. Loftie. (Seeley and Co.)—This 
is a revised version of some very able sketches on the architecture 
and history of Westminster Abbey, illustrated by some remark- 
ably good engravings by Mr. Herbert Railton. Mr. Loftie rarely 
touches a subject without suggesting some new views and 
throwing some new light on it. His observations, if not always 
sound, are generally acute and always to the point. In his 
criticisms of the monuments which form the chief attraction 
of the Abbey, he gives outspoken utterance to thoughts 
which must impress every one of taste and intelligence who 
visits them, but which few dare to express. His heraldic 
chapter is extremely fruitful and novel. His attacks on the 
“restorers” who threaten to deprive us of all that makes 
an ancient building ancient and gives it its charm, if a little too 
often repeated, will awake a sympathising echo from every 
breast but that of the destroyers. But Mr. Loftie can admire the 
work of the restorer when he is really restoring and not destroying, 
as in the splendid revelation of the Chapter-House by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. But whether attacking or admiring, reciting or criticising, 
Mr. Loftie is always interesting and never dull. 


Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of England, 
and Martyr under Henry VIII. By the Rev.T. E. Bridgett. (Burns 
and Oates.)—Carlyle and Emerson, we are told by Mr. Froude, 
agreed that Sterling must not be made a “Theological Cockshy.” 
Most sensible men have a strong objection to that kind of biography 
which is a modified form of the funeral sermon. As applied to 
persons connected more or less with the history of religion, and to 
those who lived a considerable time ago, there are peculiar 
reasons for disliking this method. It is, therefore, quite a relief 
to find that, notwithstanding a distinctly sacerdotal flavour, this 
book is clearly and pleasantly written, and that the writer has 
kept his eye fixed very diligently on the sixteenth century. Though 
Stapleton’s work be included, we can confidently assert that this 
is the best of the Lives of More we possess, and a work of genuine 
research, in so far as biographical details are concerned. Mr. 
Bridgett’s admiration for More has, indeed, led him into refuting 
Mr. Seebohm in the text of the Life, which is surely unwise, as 
the remarks in the preface, taken with the plain statement of 
facts and authorities, would have sufficed. The same remark may 
be made as to the criticisms on Mr. Froude. The reader, if his 
opinion is worth having, surely does not need to be told in so 
many words the views of those who are wrong in the author’s 
opinion, or if he does, it always seems that the mangling of 
an opponent is best done off the main stage in the margin. 
The merit of this book as a biography consists in its giving a 
clear summary of the information we possess, much of which was 
not known to previous writers on More. The letters and papers 
of the reign of Henry VIII. have supplied light on many points 
of More’s career; not least in the giving of contemporary opinions, 
always an invaluable corrective. Of course Mr. Bridgett writes 
as a Roman Catholic, and to some slight extent this may jar upon 
his readers of other faiths; but we doubt whether, where the belief 
question comes in at all events, Mr. Bridgett ought not to be allowed 
to tell his story in his own way, and in the language of his Church. 
Blessed Thomas More can by no manner of means be made out 
to have been a premature Protestant, and those who view him 
from a religious point of view had better accept this, and have 
done with trying to detect his incipient hatred of the Church for 
which he died. Asa matter of fact, too, the only shadow, and it 
is but a slight shadow, which falls upon More’s history comes 
from what Mr. Bridgett would call the “fruits of his zeal”— 
his controversies. To Englishmen of all shades of opinion, he is 
something more than a martyr; his life had a charm about it 
which has given him a unique beatification. There is no 
more striking contrast than that offered by the every-day 
life of More with that of the Court of which he was a member. 
Perhaps in a biography of this size there should have been less 
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of quotation, as the need for it in the want of a standard modern 
edition of More’s works must shortly disappear. It seems, too, a 
suicidal piece of parsimony which sends an otherwise really 
useful little book into the world without a proper index. 

The Log of a Jack Tar. Edited by Commander V. L. Cameron. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—In publishing “The Adventure Series,’ Mr. 
Unwin shows his knowledge of the irresistible and healthy fascina- 
tion which a genuine narrative of adventures and hair-breadth 
*scapes has for most people; and he is to be congratulated on the 
excellent material for his purpose afforded by the lives of the two 
heroes of the present volume. Of these, one is a sailor named 
‘Choyce, who underwent captivity in South America and in France 
nearly acentury ago; and the other, Captain O’Brien, an officer who 
was prisoner of war in the last-named country from 1804 to 1808, 
when he finally managed to escape after having made two 
unsuccessful attempts previously, and suffered almost incredible 
hardships and privations,—e.g., existing for nearly nine days on 
raw cabbages and turnips only. Both had thrilling experiences, 
the account of which is often exciting enough to make the reader 
unwilling to lay the book down. And as one meditates on and 
admires the indomitable pluck and determination that distin- 
guished the two prisoners, and made it impossible to keep them 
quiet anywhere in captivity, one cannot help wondering what 
becomes of men like them when life goes smoothly. Golf can 
hardly be a sufficient outlet for such immense energy as theirs,— 
but perhaps football and exploring may do something. 


Jerome. By Annabel Gray. 3 vols. (Sonnenschein and Co.)— 
Miss Annabel Gray has produced a novel of the old-fashioned 
Laura-Matilda type, in which ludicrously unreal characters are 
presented to us by means of descriptions and conversations peppered 
with incongruous adjectives, surprising adverbs, and enigmatical 
metaphors. Jerome is written largely in unknown tongues that boast 
of such words as bourgois and hertzen, but mainly, of course, in some- 
thing which purports to be English, but which is not easily recog- 
nisable as such by those who are acquainted only with the ordinary 
literary and colloquial forms of that language. From internal 
evidence alone, we should suppose the book to be the work of some 
utterly inexperienced writer; but as the title-page gives the names 
of some half-dozen previous works, this hypothetical explanation of 
its utter crudity is obviously untenable. What Miss Annabel Gray’s 
other novels may be like, we do not know; but we do know that 
Jerome is terribly poor stuff. 


Scnoot-Booxs.—In “The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 


Colleges” (Cambridge University Press), we have The Revelation 
of St. John the Divine, with Notes and Introduction by the late 
Rev. W. H. Simcox, M.A. Though it is scarcely likely that the 
Revelation will be used as a school-book, it is well that the series 
should be complete; and we are particularly glad to have the 
views of so sober and practical a thinker as was Mr. Simcox on 
this, the most obscure of all the sacred writings. Mr. Simcox 
was inclined to think that the earlier date given for the writing 
of the Apocalypse is to be preferred. He makes an ingenious sup- 
position that the writer may have been banished at the beginning of 
Vespasian’s reign, when Domitian was the only one of the Imperial 
family in Rome. The early date helps to remove the difficulty 
about the style. If the Gospel and Epistles were twenty years 
later than the Apocalypse, St. John may well have learnt to 
speak and write Greek more correctly and easily in that time. 
The commentary is well worth studying; we must leave it with 
this general estimate, and content ourselves with quoting the 
admirable sentences which conclude the introduction :—“ One thing 
is plain about the Apocalypse—that it describes a clearly defined 
moral conflict between good and evil, between Christ and His 
enemies; not a controversy in which good men, and men who love 
Christ in sincerity, are to be found on different sides. It is an 
idle latitudinarianism which assumes that in such controversies 
truth is unimportant, or that compromise is the only guide to it; 
but it is something worse to waste on such controversies the zeal 
that should be reserved for the true war with the real Anti- 
christ.”,——In the same series we have The Epistle to the Galatians, 
by the Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D. This book, on the other hand, 
is eminently suitable for the use of an advanced class. The sub- 
ject is well defined, the sequence of thought more easily followed 
than, perhaps, in any other Epistle. There are difficulties, of 
course—one of them, ‘‘ Now a mediator is not a mediator of one,” 
&e., apparently insoluble—but the meaning and purpose of the 
whole is easily grasped. Dr. Perowne’s guidance will doubtless 
be found generally satisfactory. We cannot see why the a&rwd 
ear GdAnyopovmeva of iv., 24, cannot be translated as they stand, 
“which things are, being allegorised,” i.¢., if you choose to 
allegorise,—St. Paul meeting his Judaising opponents on their 
own favourite ground. Liddell and Scott quote the passage 
as aninstance of the usage,—“ Pass.: to be spoken allegori- 
cally.” But if so, why not aAdAnyopotyra? What would 








be the translation of Grud éorw éEpunvevdueva but “ which 
things are, being interpreted” ? Dr. Perowne takes the wnAind 
ypdupara of vi. 11, as letters written large for the sake of 
emphasising the statement.——St. Luke: Greek Text. With 
Notes by the Rev. John Bond. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Bond com- 
presses his annotation into a very moderate compass; his notes, 
with the appendices, occupy eighty-six pages as against seventy- 
four of the text. This suffices sufficiently well for explanation, 
but illustration has necessarily to be cut somewhat short. Still, 
the book fulfils its aim of being a handy help for students who 
are making acquaintance with the Greek text for the first time. 
‘We have received Lessons from the Old Testament, by the 
Rev. M. G. Glazebrook, M.A. (Percival and Co.)—This is the 
second volume, including from the death of Saul to Nehemiah. 
The “ Lessons,” in fact, constitute, so to speak, an “ expurgated”’ 
Bible. Possibly the compiler might have gone a little further 
in this way with advantage. But we are aware that the point 
thus raised is one of great difficulty. More notes might certainly 
have been given with profit to the reader.—In Lessons from the 
Old Testament, Junior Course (same publishers), Mr. Glazebrook 
has put together the substance of his two volumes of the 
Senior Course, adapting them for the use of younger scholars. 
Herodotus, Book III. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. G. Macaulay, MA. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Macaulay 
gives us in his introduction part of Sir H. Rawlinson’s translation 
of the Behistun inscription, which, on the whole, confirms in a 
remarkable way the statements of the historian. Headds a useful 
summary of the Ionic forms used by Herodotus. The notes are 
useful, but somewhat jejune. However, limitations of space had 
to be considered. ——In the same publishers’ series of “ Elementary 
Classics,” we have Xenophon’s Anabasis, adapted for the Use of 
Beginners, by W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A. The 
whole story is compressed into forty-two small pages; the Greek 
is cut up into short sentences, which are permitted to become a 
little longer as the reader advances, and is generally simplified. 
Exercises are added, and two vocabularies, Greek-English and 
English-Greek. Altogether, the learning is made as easy as cir- 
cumstances permit.——Xenophon’s Anabasis, IV., edited by the 
Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. (same publishers), though belonging to 
the same series, is intended for the use of somewhat more advanced 
scholars. ‘The text is given substantially as it stands. A vocabu- 
lary is added. 
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WRITINGS. By the Rev. Paton J. Guoaa, D.D, 


**It is well to have within our hands so complete, so scholarly, so cautious a ~ 


statement of the whole case as we have here. It has many merits. It does not 
belong merely to ‘ Introduction.’ It makes incursions into the field of Biblical 
theology, and causes the science of exegesis to contribute to the right under- 
standing of many intricate problems. On the whole, it is the most complete 
book we have on the Johannine writings.”—British Weekly, 
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